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Light Gray Poplin Wrapper. 


Tue trimming of this wrapper consists of black 
velvet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, set 
on in the manner shown by the illustration. 
The front of the wrapper is closed with black 
velvet buttons. At the waist it is secured with 
a belt, which is passed under the back of the 
waist, brought out through slits at 
the sides, and fastened over the 
front of the dress. ‘The bottom of 
the wrapper is trimmed with a 
flounce fifteen inches wide, which 
is cut on the bias; the upper edge 
is gathered, and the seam made by 
setting it on is covered with the 
velvet trimming. ‘The neck has a 
hood trimmed like the skirt. Cut 
the body of the wrapper from Figs. 
1 and 2 of No. I., Supplement, al- 
lowing sufficient extra material at 
the bottom to reach to the flounce, 
and following the direction of the 
arrow-heads. Cut the hood from 
Fig. 14 of No. III., Supplement. 
For the pattern of the sleeves see 
No. XIII., Fig. 71, Supplement to 
Harper’s Bazar, Vol. Il., No. 39. 
Let the bottom of the sleeves reach 
only to the straight liné given there. 
A side-pleated ruffle four inches 
wide is joined with the sleeve. Sew 
the trimmed hood on the dress 
along the neck. 





OLD PENSIONERS. 


EXT to old houses I am fond 

of old furniture, provided that 
in either case they were good at first. 
There is a charm about the square 
staircases, copied from Leicester- 
shire manor-halls, bird-inhabited 
eaves, and round-topped or bow 
windows, out of which. generations 
have looked. Scarcely less is the 
interest inspired by broad old En- 
glish sofas, and slender -legged, 
Louis XIII. chairs, whose gilding is 
flecked, and cushions fragrant with 
the perfumes from silken skirts that 
settled about them long ago. The 
coast towns of New England are 
rich in such relics, though, unfortu- 
nately, their owners do not always 
know how to prize them. I have 
seen a low chest of drawers in solid 
mahogany, dark with age, that once 
stood in some colonial guest-cham- 
ber, banished to the back kitchen 
of a farm-house, while cheap, new 
cherry and hair-cloth reigned in the 
sitting-room. Farther researches 
showed a heavy Howard sofa, with 
ragged cover, hidden under a pile 
of old newspapers in a lumber-room, 
and old arm-chairs in mutilation 
tenanted the garret. Woman’s work 
is essentially that of a restorer as 
well as cherisher, and in these days, 
that demand from. a woman of mod- 
erate means a knowledge of nearly 
every art and service under heaven, 
that of the upholsterer should be 
one of the first understood. There 
are plenty of clever women whom a 
hint will set working, if it sheds light 
on the mysteries of glue and furni- 
ture polish. Old furniture is in high 
regard to consort. with the antique 
chintzes and Persian laines.now. the 
taste. And any woman of real taste , 
May congratulate herself on half a 
dozen broken chairs and a ragged 
sofa coming down from her grandmother. One 
of the mellow-toned carpets now designed, elm 
yellow and leaf brown, with flecks of rreen and 
crimson in true autumnal style, but softened to 
look old, with a set of recruited furniture, chintz 
curtains, and an indigo blue jardiniére, will give 
a more artistic air to a sitting-room than a set 
of satin and ebony, with Nubian pedestals, and 
tapestries new woven to order from Neuilly. 

Old wood should be washed with turpentine, 





first, to take out the grease. All ink stains may 
be removed from plain furniture with oil of vitriol, 
applied with a small swab, for this oil is a dread- 
ful caustic, and will ruin clothes or flesh wher- 
ever it touches. Wash the spot with cold water, 
and oil it. Worm holes or dents are filled with 
putty and stained or painted the color of the 
wood. Mix half a cup of whiting with linseed- 


now lies between the first two. 
amateur restorer dressed in a large linen apron 
with sleeves, and old gloves on her hands, we 
choose the wax-finish. Autumn days, after fires 
are lighted, are best for such work, as the chair 
must be heated over the register, and lightly 
treated with pure-drawn linseed-oil rubbed on 
with a mop of flannel folded many times and 





LIGHT GRAY POPLIN WRAPPER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1 and 2, 


oil enough to make a hard paste; for mahogany 
add a few grains of cam-wood, or Venetian red 
in powder, till the exact shade is reached; for 
black walnut use burned umber; for black oak, 
umber and lampblack, or burned sienna. Fill 
the holes in the wood with a knife, smoothing 
the putty even with the surface; then oil and 
varnish at pleasure, as soon as it is dry. After 
this it may be treated in three different ways— 
oiled, wax-finished, or polished. The preference 





tied on a stick. Just as little oil must be used 
as will coat the wood. ‘Leave this overnight to 
dry in a cold room, and heat again to receive the 
wax. A large lump of pure beeswax is rubbed 
over the whole surface, using as much as the hot 
wood will absorb. Then comes the hardest 
work ; for. this must be rubbed with a stiff bristle 
brush till the polish comes, which is finished 
with a violent rubbing with woolen rags. No- 
thing but strength and patience will bring out 





Supposing the | this beautiful and preservative gloss, which must 


not be too mirror-like, for the taste of the pres- 
ent day will not tolerate high lights in its furni- 
ture. <A dull, waxen glimmer is desired, which 
appropriately receives a tracery of dead gilding. 
But this line gilding, which is first traced in the 
wood with red-hot iron, is only allowed on heavy 
frames with flat or beveled surface. The burn- 
ing must be done before the oil or 
varnish is put on. The pattern— 
usually very simple double lines, with 
a Greek labyrinth or net-work at the 
ends—is traced on the wood and 
drawn again and again with a red- 
hot steel point fixed in a long wood- 
en handle. A piece of a large knit- 
ting-needle, fastened in a ratan, will 
answer every purpose. This is pains- 
taking work, and a lamp must be 
kept at hand to heat the needle. 
Better have a wire rest contrived to 
hold one drawing-point in the flame 
and heat it while another is used. 
A rule of wood, with a tin face, is © 
convenient to aid the needle in out- 
lining. Burning patterns is easier 
than carving them. ; 

To gild the traceries after burning 
them requires gold size, a long thin 
brush called a gilder’s tip, and gold- 
leaf. ‘These are all to be had from 
any artists’ warehouse, or good cab- 
inet-maker. To make the size, if 
one chooses, mix one pint of boiled 
linseed-oil and three-quarters of a 
pound of litharge, which is an oxide 
of lead, in a small tin pail suspended 
in a kettle of boiling water, to keep 
the oil from taking fire. Let the oil 
boil three hours, stirring occasion- 
ally; let it stand three days, and 
pour the clear liquid into bottles. 
For use, pour a spoonful into a 
saucer, and mix with a little chrome 
yellow, so that the outline can be 
traced as the workis done. Prepare 
also a size from two leaves of isin- 
glass in a tea-cup of hot water. With 
a pointed brush, not the ‘‘ tip,” size 
the tracery in the isinglass solution ; 
when dry, put on the gold size, and 
allow it to become nearly dry, but 
sticky. Cut your leaf-gold into 
strips, and apply it with the tip. 
The golf will adhere to the sized 
lines, and must be pressed into them 
with a cold knitting-needle or ivory 
stiletto. Any surplus gold will come 
oft by moistening, and must be care- 
fully saved. Very heavy leaf must 
be chosen for wood. A solution, 
which may be used for gilding silk, 
ivory, or wood, is made by dissolv- 
ing gold-leaf in an aqua regia made 
of three-fourths muriatic acid and 
one-fourth nitric acid. Mix these in 
thick glass or china, with great care 
not to drop or inhale these powerful 
corrosives. ‘They are best set out 
of the window while fumes arise. 
Put a table-spoonful of powdered 
copperas in as little water as will dis- 
solve it. After the wood is prepared 
with the isinglass alone, pencil the 
outline in copperas water, and, while 
wet, apply the solution of gold with 
afine sable brush. If there is enough 
gold in the nitro-muriate, the.figures 
will be finely gilded, and can not be 
affected by atmosphere. A safer 
. preparation is to dissolve powdered 

gum-arabic in strong brandy, a very 

small quantity being sufficient. This 

is mixed with gold powder, which 

comes in shells, stirring with a splin- 
ter, and left for a night to incorporate. If it dries 
too much, dilute with the gum-water, in which 
a little saffron should be mixed. Apply with a 
stiff brush, and when dry, polish with a piece of 
smooth bone or ivory. This answers best on 
smooth surfaces, but must not be wet. Cleanse 
when needed with a flannel dipped in sweet oil. 

Polished furniture may be cleaned with fair 
water, wiped dry immediately. White spots on# 


varnished wood, like piano-lids and ebony, are 
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removed by rubbing with flannel dipped in kero- 
sene or warm spirits of turpentine. If the var- 
nish on old furniture is not much injured, aii that 
is necessary is to rub it with cold-drawn linseed- 
oil, wiping it off and rubbing smartly with clean 
dry cloths. But cracked and scratched pieces 
must be treated with either of these recipes: No. 
1.—Mix 1} ounces of alcohol, half an ounce mu- 
riatic acid, 8 ounces linseed-oil, 14 ounces butter 
of antimony, half a pint best vinegar added last. 
Shake before and in a stone or delf 
article. No, 2 is half a pint fourth proof al- 
cohol; one-quarter of an ounce each of pow- 
dered rosin and gum-shellac; when these are 
dissolved add half a pint linseed-oil. Mix 
well and apply with a sponge or soft brush, 
rubbing well with old flannel. Broken chairs 
may be mended with this cement, which answers 
as well for marble and ornamental ware: To 
nearly 3 pints of water add 1 pound of white 
glue, 14 ounces of white-lead, and a quart of 
whisky. Dissolve the glue in the water over the 
fire, take it off when boiled enough, and put in 
the white-lead, and last the whisky. This will 
be fluid nearly all the year, and only needs 
warming to melt it. Wet both broken parts 
with a large brush, filling all the splinters with 
glue; press together and wipe off all that oozes 
out; then tie the pieces together, and set where 
the furniture will not be disturbed for a day or 
two till dry, when the strings may be removed. 
A water-proof glue is made by soaking common 
glue in cold water till soft, but not melted, then 
pouring off the water and dissolving in gentle 
heat, adding a little boiled linseed-oil. Damp 
never affects articles fastened by this glue. 

Cheap furniture may be easily restored when 
defaced. Light parlor chairs with cane or rush 
seats may be enameled beautifully with this 
preparation: 8 ounces gum-shellac, 4 ounces 
Venice turpentine, half an ounce gum-cham- 
phor, 1 quart alcohol of good quality. Dissolve 
the champhor first in the spirits, then the shel- 
lac, then turpentine, keeping them in a cold 
place, away from any flame, as these articles 
burn easily. If ebony finish is wanted, add 
lampblack enough to color, rubbing it well into 
the varnish. Very little will do. Stain the wood 
with ink, rub with oil once, then put on the jet 
enamel. It will resist water, and is beautiful 
gilded. The fashionable scarlet lacquer may be 
imitated by using 2} ounces of vermilion instead 
of the lampblack, and staining the wood first 
with decoction of cam-wood. Pine or maple 
chairs should have all the paint eaten off with 
strong lye, which turns them oak-color, when 
they need only a coat of linseed-oil. This makes 
them look very rich. Paint the seats with cane- 
color, mixed in varnish. 
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wae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
dies’ Fall Wrappings, Suits for Elderly Ladies, 
a large variety of Children’s Under - Clothing, 
Fancy - Work, etc., ete. 

1 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 654 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





LEANING ON OUR PETTY VICES. 


EW people are strong enough, or think they 
are strong enough, to do without the help 
of petty vices. If an occasion really great hap- 
pens to arise, then they forego these small aux- 
iliaries, and, conscious of a vital issue impend- 
ing, throw themselves, without reserve, on what 
genuine force of character they may have at 
command. Such occasions are rare, and have 
little to do with the sum total of happiness or 
misery. By far the most of life is employed in 
an humbler class of struggles, in skirmishes 
rather than pitched battles, in warding off an- 
noyances, and in getting by piecemeal such 
good fortune as may come in our way. In this 
impoverished world, where the average multi- 
tude are pensioners on trifles, we are naturally 
tenacious of the little we call our own, and as 
naturally anxious to swell out its compass. 
Never feeling quite sure of ourselves, and at 
the same time somewhat distrustful of others, 
we try very hard to put ourselves on the best 
footing with circumstances, and use our modi- 
cum of valor to the most telling advantage. 

A favorite way of accomplishing this object 
is to keep sundry small weapons always at hand. 
These side-arms are in the shape of certain pet 
prejudices and tempers, which, at any given 
moment, can be made available for warfare, 
offensive or defensive. Perhaps we are not 
precisely sensible enough to hold up our side 
of an argument, but what matters it? Our 
petty vice of irritability is ready to give us ef- 
ficient help. Its vocabulary is never out of 
memory; the sharp word instantly hurries to 
the tongue, and the keen missile goes straight 
to its mark. Perhaps we are in gay spirits, 
leading the entire company in the witching 
offices of agreeability, and ministering with 
proud success to the joys of a most liberal gos- 
sip. At such times human nature is proverb- 
ially weak, and especially on the side of vanity 
and self-inflation. What wonder, then, that 
our infirmities are made to do double duty ! 
We do not sting like wasps; oh no; we sting 
like bees whose thighs are ladened with honey. 
Bwt what of the pierced heart? The ambition 





of being considered smart, skillful at repartee, 
fertile in chit-chat, is the bane of the ‘‘ talkers 
of society ;” and of all people devoted to petting 
their small vices and turning them to remuner- 
ative uses, these take the front rank. 

Others rely upon these minor vices for help 
in business. Without being palpably dishon- 
est, they adopt an elegant substitute for the 
commercial sin, thus serving the devil in the 
spirit if not in the body of evil. ‘The small-pox 
is an ugly disease ; they only take the varioloid. 
By sly hints whispered against their neighbor's 
business, by gentle inveiglings, by adroit com- 
mendations of themselves, they steal sideways 
into your confidence and get your money. 
Never imprudent are they, never breaking loose 
from restraints, never gushing, but chary of im- 
pulse, afraid of arterial heat and throbbing 
temples, cool and very self-contained, and only 
moving on you by your sufferance. Patrons 
of these small arts are frequently found among 
petty dealers, the men who thrive on half-cents, 
but often too in those who have not their pre- 
texts for wrong-doing. Men of position in 
trade are frequently dextrous in using these 
small vices. Witness their facility in deprecia- 
tion, their expertness in underrating rivals, and 
their polished exquisiteness in advancing them- 
selves by the indirect injury of others. Nor are 
professional men free from the taint. They 
have, indeed, a class code of honor, but withal 
a private creed of license. Few men deal with 
the world and keep their principles and senti- 
ments above the world. And the sad thing is 
that they think it right todo so. If they should 
dislodge their petty vices and act only on a high 
sense of virtue, they would feel as though they 
were defrauded out of an essential portion of 
theirenergies. Gross evil they can not tolerate. 
Downright wrongs they abhor. A full draught 
of Satanic inspiration they detest. But evil at- 
tenuated, wrongs sentimentalized, the Satanic 
inspiration in some aromatic afflatus, are quite 
welcome. 

In some form or other this disguised malig- 
nity of our nature is constantly soliciting its in- 
dulgence. It is ever on the watch to get its 
words spoken, and ever on the alert to have its 
work done. We can not persuade ourselves to 
believe with Dr. Young, that ‘‘ truth is never in- 
debted to a lie.” After nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization we still hold fast to the 
fallacy that we must ‘‘ fight the devil with fire.” 
If we were wiser, would we not be better ? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Burning pour own Smoke. 


Y DEAR LUCIFER,—As fellow-travel- 

ers upon a long journey, we are, of course, 
interested in every thing that makes it more 
comfortable. We both undoubtedly prefer that, 
when we are drawn by a locomotive, it should 
consume its own smoke; and if you are un- 
friendly to tobacco, you probably wish that our 
fellow-passengers who offend the memory of 
King James should do the same thing. I ob- 
serve, too, with great pleasure, that the chief 
advantage of many of the new stoves is that 
they consume their own smoke; and were it 
not for poetry, and the smoke that so graceful- 
ly curls from cottage chimneys in literature, we 
might hope that smoke generally was about to 
be consumed altogether by the advance of ciy- 
ilization. Yet I am not sure that the wander- 
ers among the Adirondacks would be satisfied 
if they could not smoke the gnats and mosqui- 
toes, for the shrewdest Yankee has not invent- 
ed so sure a defense against the myriad-winged 


“stings of the woods as a good solid smudge. 


But the worst of it is that it is almost as an- 
nihilating to those whom it is intended to re- 
lieve. The acrid annoyance is undiscriminating 
and appalling, and if you happen to get to the 
leeward of it you will infallibly sympathize with 
the mosquitoes. Then, again, comes the eter- 
nal compensation of nature, and the smoke that 
puts our eyes out certainly puts a delicious fla- 
vor into our hams. And with chimneys or 
stoves, or cooking contrivances of whatever 
name, that consume their own smoke, soot dis- 
appears, and chimney-sweepers vanish. There 
are no more matins from the little blackamoor 
larks at the chimney-top. How it shows the 
resistless tendency of nature to romance that 
the sweeps had a certain pathetic poetry about 
them! It was another illustration of what 
seems the instinct of nature to conceal deform- 
ity of every kind. As it hastens to cover ruins 
with ivy, making even death and decay not un- 
handsome, so it wove gentle associations about 
the children of the chimneys, and made them 
and their cry strangely fascinating to the chil- 
dren of the nursery. But, Lucifer, that: is a 
kind of fascination and poetry and pleasure that 
we will readily spare. If no better reason can 
be given against smoke-consuming inventions 
than that ‘hey cause the chimney-sweeps to 
disappear, I think we can cultivate resignation. 

The more I think of it, however, the more 
confident I am that civilization marks its be- 
neficent progress in the individual in nothing 
more than in the development of the ability to 
consume his own smoke. I wish I could con- 
sume mine more completely than I do. But 
when I said so the other day to my young 
friend Regalia, who was making rings with 





the smoke of his excellent cigar, he instantly 
swallowed it, out of pure courtesy, and the 
results were direful. In earlier days I re- 
member to have seen the grave and silent In- 
dian warriors and philosophers placidly hold- 
ing lighted pipes, and apparently absorbing 
the smoke. But presently it seemed to ex- 
hale and exude from them every where; and 
I perceived that they did not consume; they 
merely swallowed, which is a very different and 
not a very difficult thing. When my young 
friend Regalia recovered he turned to me, still 
very pale, and said that he was surprised to 
hear me say that I could not consume my own 
smoke, because he did not know that I used 
tobacco. 

But is there no other smoke than that of 
tobacco which a man makes and should con- 
sume? I went this summer to pass a few of 
the warm days with Megrim, who has retired 
to a very pleasant house in the country, which 
he has filled with rare and beautiful things, 
and which he also keeps full of friends, who 
find every thing that heart can desire, every 
thing most delightful, if it were not for the 
smoke. It is the smokiest house you ever 
saw. Whatever the weather, whatever the 
wind or the season, there is the same intoler- 
able smoke. In Megrim’s house you are con- 
stantly at the leeward, as it were, of a tre- 
mendous Adirondack smudge. Of all things, 
as you know, it is the most annoying, and in 
vain do you try to escape it. Do you think it 
is very strange that a well-built country house 
should be saturated and pervaded with smoke 
in the summer? Do you suppose that it is 
of course the result of a defective kitchen 
chimney, and that it is very surprising indeed 
that so kind a gentleman as Megrim should 
tolerate such a nuisance for his guests? My 
dear Lucifer, it is not the kitchen chimney at 
all which is in fault, it is Megrim himself. 

His guests meet, for instance, in the morn- 
ing before breakfast upon the piazza, and enjoy 
the noble prospect. Soft and fresh in the dewy 
prime of the day lies the whole world before us. 
The birds are singing, the flowers are in bloom, 
the blossoms or the young fruits hang upon the 
trees, the meadows sweep smoothly in long 
rounded curves about the river, and the groves 
upon the hills beyond hide the dells of faery. 
It is an inspiring view, and life seems the rich- 
est of gifts, each moment over-precious. And 
as we are looking and breathing, as it were, the 
invigorating beauty of the scene and the hour, 
Megrim appears. He has a doleful aspect, and 
hopes, in a troubled voice, that we have rested 
well. As for himself, he has had a bad night. 
He was restless and could not sleep, and after 
tossing about half the night, would we believe 
that he was obliged to get up and find some 
anodyne? He was sure he knew where the 
paregoric was which he meant to drop on sugar, 
but that confounded Mary Ann, the new maid, 
who is always doing such things, had left his 
bath-tub in the wrong place and stupidly filled 
it, so that groping round after the paregoric he 
stumbled over the tub and fell into it in his 
night-clothes; and, of course, the shock and 
the drenching were terrible, and he is quite 
sure that the snufiles of which he is conscious 
mean a catarrh, and he hopes that nothing 
more serious may follow, but consumption is in 
his family, and his Aunt Abigail died of it just 
at his age, and it was supposed that she took it 
from sleeping in damp sheets at a tavern on her 
‘way to attend the funeral of her sister Melinda, 
who died very suddenly of heart disease. And 
Megrim’s tones and looks and words positively 
blight the beautiful morning. 

The third day of my visit Juventus took me 
aside as Megrim mournfully led the way to 
breakfast after one of his melancholy greetings, 
and said to me: “ What the birch-tree do we 
care for his aches and ails, the pains in his toes 
and teeth, his whims and his vapors? Why 
doesn’t he consume his own smoke?” For you 
see, my dear Lucifer, it wasn’t the kitchen 
chimney at all; it was our kind host who was 
forever magnifying his private inconveniences 
and ailments, and poisoning the air with his 
selfish complaints. That is one of the worst 
kinds of smoke in the world. A man who 
comes down in the morning and smothers us 
all with his bad dreams and his uncomfortable 
feelings and his ill-humors, lights a terrible 
smudge in the breakfast-room, and wherever 
he carries his selfish and intolerable querulous- 
ness he carries the smoke. My dear Lucifer, 
I wish that Megrim would remember that his 
morning bath is symbolical; and that as he 
thoroughly cleanses and purifies himself bodily, 
before presenting himself in the parlor or upon 
the piazza, so he should leave behind him in his 
chamber all the discomforts of the night. Let 
him consume his own smoke. 

And, if I dared, I would give the same advice 
to Scriptor, the author. Why should he serve 
up his headaches and stomach-aches for public 
entertainment? He writes a book as Megrim 
builds a house. He invites readers as Megrim 
invites guests. But when he has them fast 
he chokes them with smoke. Your favorite, 
Lord Byron, my dear Lucifer, makes a terrible 
smudge of this kind. His lordship’s indiges- 
tions and wretched humors, his spites and his 
spleens, are set to fine music. But it is all 
smoke coming out of a frescoed chimney. His 





morbid fancies, his sentimentalities, his affect- 
ations roll out in clouds, Is the smoke any 
less suffocating because it somehow shines with 
lurid brilliancy, like that of a midnight confla- 
gration? How the eyes smart, so to say, after 
exposure to his lordship’s smoke! But there 
is Chaucer—it is smoke completely consumed. 
The air is actually fresher for his music. Scrip- 
tor, I say, melodiously tells us of his pains, 
His books are all elegiac. He snuffles and 
snivels about himself just as Megrim does; 
and instead of a sweet, healthy, racy inspira- 
tion from his pages, we get only sick views of 
life and character, and go about more mourn- 
fully than ever, with horrible self-consciousness. 
Scriptor has true feeling and poetic power. We 
can all perceive it, as we can see precious metal 
in the ore, almost hopelessly imprisoned; Ariel 
in thepine. But it is exasperating to watch the 
attempt at a blaze, ending only and always in 
the thick smoke. Ah, Lucifer, if Scriptor could 
only leap up into a light, bright, pure, cheery 
flame, and consume his own smoke, we should 
all gladly hail him poet. As it is, we must 
rub our eyes doubtfully. 

But I am not saying, I hope I have not said, 
that smoke is always pernicious. No, my dear 
Lucifer, I am an optimist in the best sense. 
Every thing is useful, and nothing really disap- 
pears. Even the smoke consumed is not an- 
nihilated, it only changes its qualities. Brisk 
young Science is constantly telling us that no 
atom of creation was ever lost. It is a noble 
doctrine. It makes the universe instinct with 
life and abolishes death. Did I not say just 
now that smoke hath a tender touch for hams? 
If I dislike to see Megrim filling his house and 
Scriptor his book with smoke, it is not that I 
dislike a smoke-house. Far from it. How 
many a delicious bit upon Megrim’s own table 
is not due to that mysterious inclosure! Did 
you ever see one, Lucifer? Did you, an im- 
pressible and imaginative boy, ever open the 
door and look in upon the darkness and per- 
ceive the acrid smell? It was, allowing for the 
different odor, the undoubted original of the 
night that was as dark as a pocket and smelled 
of cheese. Yet, although in that smoke-house 
the smoke was turned to the utmost appetizing 
advantage, it was in close retirement. The 
smoke itself annoyed no one ; was not obtruded ; 
but it ripened hams and beef in strict seclusion 
for the table, as men were thought to be ripened 
for a better world in monastic isolation. 

In like manner, my dear Lucifer, I find that 
their own smoke gives the finest flavor to some 
men’s lives‘and books. Their eccentric and in- 
dividual whims and humors are so delicately 
wrought into the substance of both living and 
writing that it is not as if you encountered a 
thick smoke of crude and selfish pains and dis- 
comforts, but only the taste of smoke that en- 
riches and improves. Such is Montaigne. His 
book is himself, his individual personality, even 
more than Byron’s is his. But how delicate 
and toothsome the taste! Such is Charles 
Lamb. The personality of Elia, his quips, his 
quiddities make the charm of his book. It is 
as if Megrim came down in the morning, and 
instead of telling us his miserable story of suf- 
fering and discomfort, touched the same inci- 
dents with airy laughter that made the day 
more jocund. Montaigne and Lamb, also, con- 
sume their own smoke, not, indeed, to relieve 
us of an annoyance, but to give us a perpetual 
pleasure. 

You and I, and most of our fellow-passen- 
gers, my dear Lucifer, may not be able, by con- 
suming our own smoke, to give the company 
pleasure, but at least we can spare them an- 
noyance. And every traveler knows that who- 
ever does that is a benefactor to the great trav- 
eling public. 

Your well-meaning friend, 
An Op BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


UNDER-CLOTHING. 

§ furnishing houses have settled almost 

unanimously upon special brands of muslin 
and linen for each different article of under- 
clothing; and, as the result of large experience, 
these selections are doubtless the best that can 
be made. For instance, heavy New York Mills 
muslin is chosen for gentlemen’s shirts, because 
it possesses the necessary body and firmness re- 
quired for hard usage; Wamsutta muslin, a trifle 
lighter, and not so apt to split, is best adapted 
for ladies’ and children’s under-garments ; Lons- 
dale muslin and cambric—smooth, even, light 
fabrics—are preferred for petticoats, as they take 
starch well; plain summer gowns are also made 


of Lonsdale cloths; a heavy muslin, as thick as 


sheeting, called night-gown cotton, is for winter 
use only. Muslins of inferior quality are found 
at most furnishing houses fashioned into under- 
clothing; but it is not economy to buy ready- 
made garments of poor quality,-as it is the labor 
on the garment that a merchant considers, rather 
than the few cents’ difference in the price of good 
and bad materials. Richardson’s linens, the 
Eagle brand and the Peake brand, are selected 
for under-garments, and for finishing cotton gar- 
ments with bands, sleeves, and cuffs. E 
Domestic goods show little change in prices. 
New York Mills muslin, by the yard or piece, 18 
23 cents a yard; Wamsutta is 22 cents; Lons- 
dale muslin is 19 cents, while the cambric is 21 
cents. Utica Mills, an excellent muslin for gen- 
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eral wear, is 20 cents a yard for the best finished 
quality ; a heavier article is 19 cents. Percale, 
with fine, smooth, round threads, is selected for 
under-clothing by ladies whose physicians pro- 
hibit the use of linen. The lowest-priced percale 
is 28 cents a yard; the qualities sold for 35, 40, 
or 50 cents are the standard for fineness. It is 
best to buy soft undressed muslins ready for the 
needle, but even these should be made in gar- 
ments large enough to allow for shrinkage, as 
experience proves that. they fit more snugly after 
being laundried. It is objected to Wamsutta 
muslin that it becomes yellow, even though wash- 
ed carefully. To prevent this, forbid the use of 
washing-soda, and sprinkle borax in the water. 
Chloride of lime bleaches most effectually, but 
requires to be carefully used, or it will eat holes 
in the fabric. Perhaps, after all, the safest and 
surest way to bleach white goods is the old-fash- 
ioned plan of spreading them on a grass-plot in 
the sun, and sprinkling often with clear water. 

Richardson’s heavy undressed linen, fit for the 
needle, is sold for shirting for 90 cents a yard ; a 
different quality is 75 cents; that sold for ladies’ 
under-wear is 65 or 70 cents ; but very fair goods, 
not so heavy, may be bought for 45 cents. 


SETS OF UNDER-WEAR. 


Sets of under-wear, consisting of the three most 
important pieces—chemise, drawers, and gown— 
are made of the same materials, and trimmed to 
match. Garments for ordinary use are orna- 
mented with needle-work, tucks—perpendicular, 
horizontal, or diagonal—and fluted or pleated 
ruffles. ‘The latter are made of linen-finished 
cambric, in box-pleats, stitched flatly, and held 
by a band at the top. Inch-wide pleatings of 
this kind are sold for 25 or 30 cents a yard. 
The prettiest ruffles, however, are made of thick 
linen cambric, or the old-fashioned Kenting, sold 
for $1 50 or $2 a yard. Sheer linen cambric is 
more expensive, and wears badly. Close needle- 
work has been most used for a long time, but 
imported garments indicate a return to the open 
English embroidery, with much lace-work, eye- 
lets, and compass patterns. A new German 
lace, with Valenciennes designs, can scarcely be 
distinguished from real Valenciennes. It is very 
fine, with feathery edges, yet will wear as well 
as the real article, or as the strong patent laces. 
The machine embroidery from Hamburg wears 
as well as needle-work, and its designs are pret- 
tier, more elaborate, and more evenly wrought. 
Valenciennes edging, inserting, and medallions, 
with appliqué embroidery, are the trimmings of 
handsome suits for trousseaus. The lace me- 
dallions are square or hexagonal, an inch or 
larger in size, with a butterfly or rose-bud 
wrought in the centre. To hold these in posi- 
tion they are surrounded by tiny bands of linen 
a seam in width, stitched in at each edge by the 
sewing-machine. ‘The band and sleeves of a 
chemise, the yoke of a gown, and the edges of 
drawers, are formed: of three or four rows of 
medallions finished with lace. Rows of insert- 
ing placed diagonally, and separated by inch- 
wide bands of linen cambric in tiny tucks, com- 
pose chemise yokes, and trim the entire front of 
gowns. 

Chemise bands are of medium width, narrower 
than those lately worn. Tucked fronts are add- 
ed to the plainest garments; and handsome che- 
mises are made with a separate fall from the 
neck, trimmed elaborately, and intended to ex- 
tend over the corsets as a cover. Puffed sleeves 
are but little worn; those slightly full, and slop- 
ing narrow toward the top, are most admired. 
Imported chemises are mostly in sacque shape, 
with the sleeves cut in the garment and buttoned 
on the shoulders, thus dispensing with an open- 
ing in front of the band. The full body is set 
on the bands in tiny box-pleats instead of gath- 
ers; and these pleats, when pressed smoothly, 
give the appearance of a tucked garment. The 
sloped chemise with two long gores, or four short 
ones, cut after the selvedges have been sewed to- 
gether, is the most generally approved shape; 
but overtasked mothers and housewives, whose 
object is to save labor, use the straight chemise 
that has merely the two long seams of the selv- 
edges, dispensing with the felled sloped seams. 
The length of the sleeves is added at the neck 
of the chemise; a third of the width of the mus- 
lin of the length of the sleeves is cut from the 
garment, leaving a full piece on each side, which 
is slit open to the requisite distance, gathered to 
a band, and made to form puffed sleeves. Add 
tiny three-cornered gussets to ‘‘round” the 
sleeve on the band, and the garment is ready to 
have the band hemmed or stitched on. ‘This 
saves the sewing of gores and sleeve gussets. It 
is necessary that yard-wide muslin be used for 
such chemises. These straight garments are 
objectionable for fleshy persons, as they have too 
much fullness around the body. 

We have described these easily made garments 
for the benefit of those who have no time to 
make them otherwise. On a young lady whose 
time is all her own such a garment would be- 
speak indolence and bad taste. Badly made, 
untrimmed, untidy under-clothing is unpardona- 
ble on a lady, as a sufficient supply for neatness 
and comfort is within the reach of very limited 
means. Six suits of chemises and drawers are 
enough for ordinary use. Two yards and a half 
of Wamsutta muslin make a chemise, and two 
yards a pair of drawers, according to very liber- 
al allowance. Fifteen yards for chemises and 
twelve for drawers—twenty-seven yards in all— 
cost, at the present price, $5 94. A yard and 
a fourth of Richardson’s linen, for making bands 
and sleeves, will add another dollar, and the 
principal outlay is over. Substantial trimmings 
made by the wearer—such as corded and tucked 
bands and sleeves of chemises, bodies tucked 
perpendicularly in yoke-shape, neatly hemmed 
and rolled ruffles of linen cambric, tatting, nee- 
dle-worked vines and scallops, appliqué or trans- 
fer work, and tucks, puffs, and rutHes on draw- 
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ers—all add greatly to the beauty of the garment, 
and but little to the expense, which need not 
amount to more than $10 for twelve garments 
of fine materials. It is the neat work on such 
garments that especially commends them. The 
long seams should have narrow and even “‘fells ;” 
the selvedges should be so lightly overcast that 
they may be flattened with the thumb nail; the 
gathers should be regular and rubbed into posi- 
tion, instead of being scraped with a pin; the 
hem around the bottom should be two inches 
wide, and sloped at the ends of the seams to 
make it set smoothly ; and the gussets and band 
should be carefully hemmed on to the body, 
taking a stitch in each gather. 

Drawers opening on the sides are generally 
worn. They are made quite short, and are rather 
narrow at the knee. Turkish drawers are not in 
favor. 

The plainest chemises, made of Wamsutta mus- 
lin, with corded linen bands, and tucks below 
the band, pointed like a yoke, are $2 50 each. 
Drawers made to match are $2 a pair. Gar- 
ments sold for less money than this are scarcely 
worth buying. When the chemise band is em- 
broidered with a vine and scallops, or made of a 
puff, tucks, and a ruffle, the price is $5. If 
percale is used instead of Wamsutta muslin, 50 
cents is added to the price of each garment. 

Yoke gowns conceal the figure best, and are 
most salable at the furnishing houses. Two and 
a half widths of muslin make the skirt of the 
gown full enough for comfort. Square yokes in 
Pompadour shape are now most often seen. 
These are especially pretty made of tiny perpen- 
dicular tucks, bordered with a puff and German 
lace. Wamsutta gowns, with plain yokes, are 
marked $4; with tucked yokes, $5; with em- 
broidered collars and cuffs, $6 50. Elaborately 
trimmed gowns, handsome enough for breakfast 
robes, have medallions or lace insertion forming 
the entire yoke, edging both widths of the front, 
extending up the outer seams of the coat-sleeves, 
and are finished around the skirt by tucks and 
fluted ruffles. Blue, mauve, or rose-colored silk 
is placed under the lace to display it. 

Suits of the three pieces described at length 
are sold at the furnishing houses, in various de- 
signs, for prices ranging from $18 to $125. 

Dressing sacques are made with trimmed 
yokes, and plain, short, full skirts. ‘These are 
designed for combing wraps and peignoirs, and 
are merely to be worn in the bedroom, but ma- 
trons at home wear them to breakfast, and find 
them cool and pleasant for negligee morning 
dress. Made of cambric, with simply tucked 
and ruffled yokes, the price is $5. 

The closely gored petticoat lately worn is 
giving place to a fuller skirt with four widths, 
all of which are slightly sloped at the top. The 
trimming for walking skirts is horizontal tucks, 
and ruffles either gathered and fluted, or else 
pleated on. A skirt of this kind, with a short 
under-skirt made full about the hips, is what is 
worn by most ladies on the street. Trained 
skirts are gored on the sides and in front, and 
made the length of the dress with which they 
are to be worn. Handsome imported skirts have 
a deep Spanish flounce elaborately trimmed with 
embroidery, puffs, tucks, and lace. 

All-wool flannels a yard wide, with a vine of 
silk embroidery near the edge, make nice petti- 
coats. The width of the flannel is the length 
of the skirt. They range from $1 25 to $2 a 
yard. Two yards and a half are enough for a 
skirt. A hemmed edge is more admired than 
when finished with scallops. Heavy Shaker 
— for midwinter skirts are 75 cents or $1 a 

ard, 
F For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
LOR; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


ADMIRAL Farracout leaves real property in 
this city valued at $200,000 to his widow and 
son. Allhis medals, swords, etc., are bequeathed 
to his son. The value of his property in other 
places is not stated. The remains of the gallant 
old sailor are to be removed, on the 25th, from 
their present resting-place, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and placed in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Westchester County, one of the most beautiful 
rural cemeteries in the country, and under its 
present admirable management destined to be- 
come the rival of Greenwood and Mount Au- 


urn. 

—It is understood in diplomatic circles that 
the Czar of Russia is personally very favorably 
disposed to the King of Prussia, but that the 
Czarowitz is quite anti-German, and his tenden- 
be are increased by the influence of his Danish 
wife. 

—De TocQuEVILLE once said this clever 
thing: ‘If I were asked to what the singular 


. prosperity and growing strength of the Ameri- 


can people ought mainly to be attributed, I 
should reply, to the superiority of their wo- 
men. > 

—Miss Macere Lyons, of Des Moines, Towa, 
while on a recent visit to Western Kansas, 
formed one of a party who went for a buffalo 
hunt for a week, in which she had the honor of 
killing the first game—a huge buffalo bull. She 
lay in ambush for him, and as he passed her she 
stepped out, drew up her carbine, aimed just in 
front of his shoulder, pulled trigger, and he fell 
dead on the spot, the ball breaking his neck. 

—The French widows came out splendidly in 
their donations to the French Army Relief Fund. 
They put down in this way: Widow of CHARLES 
Herne, 40,000 francs; Widow Furtapo, 15,000 
francs; Baroness SOLOMON DE ROTHSCHILD, 
6000 francs ; Baroness GUSTAVE DE ROTHSCHILD, 
5000 francs; Madame VEIL PicarD, of Besancon, 
5000 francs. 

—Mary Sarrorp writes the following orn 
ant little paragraph in a recent letter from Vien- 
na: ‘Paradise Garden is one of the many lovely 
nooks of this bustling, heated city. There is 


music, admittance free, and this evening eight 
women occupy the music-stand, led by a woman ; 
they play upon piano, base-viol, violins, and 





es 
flute, and the enthusiastic encores which their 
playing calls forth show that they are artists of 
the first degree. They are all quite young, with 
bright, intelligent faces, all tastefully but plainly 
dressed in black silk.” 

—Miss Smirtu, a colored lady, daughter of 
Rey. J. J. Smits, has just been confirmed a 
teacher in the Boston Grammar School. She 
is the first young lady of her complexion that 
has ever reached that post. 

—Bishop BrckwitH, of Georgia, one of the 
ablest preachers of the South, is spending a 
brief vacation at the North, and delighting some 
of our rural parishes with his eloquent sermons. 

—A new feature in public amusements is about 
to be introduced by Mr. JAmEs M. Nrxon, an 
experienced caterer in the diversion line. He 
proposes to fit up a steamer as a theatre, to ply 
up and down the Hudson River, with a selected 
company of performers, for the purpose of giv- 
ing theatrical representations at the various 
towns between New York and Troy. The ex- 
periment has been tried with success on the Ohio 
and Mississippi; why not here? Nautical pieces 
would draw. 

—The Reverend BRADLEY, an ——— clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church, very high and rit- 
ualistic, is noticed in the papers of September 
13 as having done, and proposing to do, the 
things following: A short tme ago the Rev. 
JosHua D. BRADLEY, one of the leading ritual- 
ists of England, arrived in New York, and con- 
ferred with some of the High-Church Episcopal 
divines in relation to the propriety of establish- 
ing missions among the slums of this city. As- 
sisted by a few devout friends, including the 
young and popular rector of Trinity Church, he 
hired a hall at 1283 Broadway, and there estab- 
lished the ‘‘ Oratory of Saint Sacrament,” which 
is located near Ninth Avenue. An altar takes 
the place of what is known in Episcopal par- 
lance as the chancel, and a grand cross sur- 
mounts the tabernacle. Here the Holy Eucha- 
rist is daily celebrated—the officiating priest say- 
ing ‘‘ mass”’ in a beautiful chasuble (one of the 
interdicted vestments in the Episcopal commun- 
ion), and making genuflections before the illu- 
minated altar and the Holy Sacrifice. The suc- 
cess of the mission was found so great that the 
priest of Saint Sacrament’s decided to celebrate 
five masses the next Thursday. Dr. MorGan Dix 
volunteered to preach on the occasion. During 
the services the choir of Trinity Church sang 
Gounop’s Grand Mass. These services contin- 
ued —_ days, and Bishop Porter indorsed the 
work. 

—Miss Giyn, who has just placed herself on 
the soil of this republic, is, perhaps, the first 
tragic actress in England, and especially distin- 

uished in the higher Shakspearean characters. 

n London her Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth are, 
for the present generation of critics, the Cleo- 
patra and Lady Macbeth of SHAKSPEARE him- 
self. As a reader of such parts on the platform, 
indeed, she has no equal; but it is only because 
shehas none in representing them; andalthough 
her present purpose, it is reported, is only to give 
readings in this city, our people will be deeply 
dissatisfied if one of our best theatres should not 
secure her services, with a competent support, 
for a series of complete stage representations. 
We must, at least, see the Cleopatra here—a 
character which she has made entirely her own, 
and which has never been worthily acted in New 
York during the lifetime of the play-goers who 
will'see her. 

—Mr. Romero, for many years the Mexican 
Minister at Washington, and who, since his re- 
turn to Mexico, has been prominent in the pub- 
lic affairs of that country, is now its Secretary 
of State. 

—JENNIE COLLINS, alady lecturer of New En- 
my and of prime force as a champion of La- 

or’s rights, has ferreted out the arithmetical 
fact that DIcKENs, in twenty-four books, has 
introduced fourteen hundred and twenty-five 
personages. 

—Queen Victoria is so benevolent as to pay 
liberal pensions to seventeen old servants of 
Prince ALBERT in Germany. 

—What will the Board of Fire Insurance Com- 
anies do when Miss Emma ABMANCER, of East 
aginaw, Michigan, comes totown? That busi- 

ness damscl is in the insurance line at E. 8., and, 
being the first female to underwrite, should have 
some public ovation, reception, presentation, or 
something nice. 

—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, who, for twenty- 
five years past, has been constantly reported as 
being on the eve of dissolution, is now said to 
be busily engaged writing a school history of 
the United States. 

—M. Lepvo, a Paris music publisher, has com- 
menced the issue of two hundred operas, ar- 
ranged for voice and piano, at the uniform price 
of three francs each. 

—As an offset, perhaps, to the influence that 
it is supposed may be exerted by the ritualistic 
experiment of the Reverend Father BRADLEY, 
it may be mentioned that an eminent Episcopal 
clergyman of the Evangelical wing of the En- 
glish Church, the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, ar- 
rived here a few days since, and is the guest 
of the Rev. Dr. Tyne. Mr. BICKERSTETH is 
widely known by his works, including many 
hymns, and especially a poetical work entitled, 
“Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.”’ He is of a 
family eminent in the Anglican Church. 

—Mr. Puncnu, an English newspaper man, 
making some pretensions to jocularity, ex- 
presses the opinion that a silk dress should 
never be satin. How is that? 

—WENOLF EMANUEL, according to German 
authority, founded, in 1615, the first daily in the 
world—the Frankfort Journal. 

—An industrious young Yankee has found 
out that Harvard College was named after JoHn 
HARVARD, who, in 1638, left to the college £779, 
and a library of over 300 books. Williams Col- 
lege was named after Colonel EpHraim WILL- 
IAMS, @ soldier of the old French war. Dart- 
mouth College was named after Lord Dart- 
MOUTH, who subscribed a large amount, and was 

resident of the first board of trustees. Brown 

niversity received its name from Hon. Nicno- 
LAS Brown, who was a graduate of the college, 
went into business, became very wealthy, and 
endowed the college very largely. Columbia 
College was called King’s College till the close 
of the war for independence, when it received the 
name of Columbia. Bowdoin College was named 
after Governor Bownorn, of Maine. Yale Col- 
lege was named after Ettnv YALE, who made 
very liberal donations to the college. Colby Uni- 
versity, formerly Waterville College, was named 
after Mr. CoLsy, of Boston, who gave $50,000 to 





the college in 1866. Dickinson College received 
its name from Hon. Joun Dickinson. He made 
a very liberal donation to the college, and was 
president of the board of trustees for a nimber 
of years. Cornell University was named after 
Ezra CorneELL, its founder. 

—The late Joun P. KENNEDY, the best novel- 
ist Maryland has produced, has appointed in his 
will R, C.Winturop, H. T. TUuCKERMAN, and Jo- 
SIAH REMINGTON to the editorial revision of his 
correspondence and reminiscences, The manu- 
script volumes are to be boxed up and stored 
in the Peabody Institute, at Baltimore, until 
1900, when they are to be taken out and pre- 
sented to the Institute. 

—Mr. Joun H. Simmons, recently deceased in 
Boston, is just now the subject of laudatory no- 
tice in all a of the country; and well 
he may be. e has bequeathed the munificent 
sum of $1,400,000 for the establishment of a fe- 
male college, to be made available when the sum 
reaches $1,900,000. Mr. Simmons commenced 
his career in business at eighteen; served witha 
brother in the clothing trade for five years, and 
then set up for himself. He was a quiet man, 
and, like A. T. Srewart, had the ‘ one-price”’ 
rule from the start. His college will be the only 
female institution in the country in which will 
be taught telegraphy, designing, medicine, and 
other branches purely practical, and calculated 
= — scholars to earn an independent liveli- 

ood. 

—Mr. Davin Macrag, in his new work, ‘‘ The 
Americans at Home,” recently published in 
Edinburgh—it is scarcely worth republishing in 
this country—mentions it as a ‘‘ most extr’o’d- 
nary thing, ye kno’,”’ that every State and every 
city has something particularly to brag of; as, 
for example: Philadelphia has-the longest and 
straightest streets, and the largest orphanage in 
the country; New Orleans has the smoothest 
drive and the biggest river trade; Milwaukee, 
the best bricks; New York, the finest park and 
the largest population ; Boston, the best schools 
and the biggest organ; Chicago, the biggest 
saints, biggest sinners, and the biggest pig-kill- 
ing establishments in America. ‘ Yes, Sir,’’ as 
one enthusiastic Chicago gentleman declared, 
“the biggest pig-killing concerns in God’s crea- 
tion!’ Such is Mr. Macraz’s estimate of the 
greatness of this particularly great country ! 
—They tell a little story about the courtship 
and marriage of ParEpa that is singularly thrill- 
ing: They were going on the cars to New Ha- 
ven to take part in a concert! The violinist 
was in a dejected mood! And, being asked the 
cause, told the charming singer that he had ill 
fortune in this country; that he was constantly 
losing friends, whatever he might do to retain 
them ! 

‘Oh, don’t grieve; cheer up, my little man!” 
said Parepa. ‘If you have lost friends you 
will find others. Ill be your friend, if you'll 
let me!”’ 

“Oh, I shall be delighted! Will you, indeed, 
be my friend ?”” 

} me would! They talked it over! 
ried ! 

—An American individual, writing from Lon- 
don about THomas CARLYLE, says: “ He lives in 
a neighboring street tous. He walks out every 
morning about nine o’clock, past our house, 
and I have seen him once or twice. He looks 
very melancholy, and rather stupid; wears an 
absurd broad-brimmed felt hat, and is revered 
by all the inhabitants of Chelsea. He has a pe- 
culiarity of never allowing a hand-organ to be 
played in his street, which is a sore trial to the 
street children.” 

—Lord Brron’s remains are interred in a lit- 
tle church, built in the eleventh century, at 
Hucknall Torkard, about six miles from Not- 
tingham. It is a weather-worn building, that 
reminds one of nothing but Arabia Petreea with- 
out the sun. In a vault beneath the chancel, 
Lord Byron, his ancestors and his daughter, 
Lady Lovewacs, are buried. Any thing more 
at variance with the thoughts that crowd upon 
the mind, while standing beside the resting-place 
of genius, itis impossible to imagine. The mis- 
erable, poverty-stricken village; the time-worn 
church, to which none but some three or four 
of the Byrons seem ever to have been brought 
for burial, save the very poor; the Byron pew, 
with its green baize lining, faded and torn, now 
fallen into the hands of some decent sort of folks 
in the village, and above the plain white tablet, 
without ornament, or outline, or inscription, 
erected in memory of the author of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” by Mrs. LE1eH. She, after all, it seems, 
of all his admirers so loud-voiced in their praise, 
was and is the only one who, out of her scanty 
means, had more than words to offer as a tribute 
to his deathless name. Like his own “ Manfred,”’ 
“the spirits’’ he has “‘ raised abandon him,’’ and 
he rests as he lived, alone. 

—Joun B. GouGH, one morning after an ex- 
hausting effort the evening before, seeming as 
good as new, being asked by a clergyman how 
he managed to work so hard and live, replied, 
“‘Oh, I eat and sleep.” 

—One of the largest verdicts ever recovered 
against a railway company has just been obtain- 
ed by Mrs. MorTON, an English vocalist. Thir- 
ty thousand dollars is the sum she has recovered 
for damage done to her voice by collision. 

—The posthumous writings of BuckKLE, the 
author, are in preparation, under the editorship 
of Miss HELEN TAYLOR, a daughter of the late 
Mrs. Joun Stuart MILL, by her first marriage 

—the lady who was the subject of a panegyric 
from her husband so exalted in terms as to sur- 
pass any similar effusion. Miss Tayior has writ- 
ten considerably for the press, and is the de- 
voted companion of her step-father. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart has just given 20,000 
francs, or $4000, for the relief of the French 
wounded. 

—Mres. J. F. CLEVELAND, the sister of Horace 
GREELEY, with her daughters, has left Paris at 
the suggestion of Mr. WASHBURNE, and is stay- 
ing with friends on the Isle of Wight. 

—Iq@Nnaz Pixat, the chief landscape-gardener 
of the Central Park, has just died of consump- 
tion, at the age of fifty. He was an Austrian, 
and was for many years the director of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Vienna, where he laid out the 
palace gardens of Prince MeTTERNICH. He emi- 
grated to America in consequence of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and first settled in Georgia, where’ 
he planned the grounds of ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
PHENS. Since the beginning of the Central Park, 
in 1857, he has personally superintended the en- 
tire work, which owes much of its beauty to his 
taste and judgment. He leaves a wife and family 


And mar- 





jn indigent circumstances. 
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Fig. 1.—Trominc ror Drawers, Unper-Walists, Cuemise YOKE AnD SLEEVES oF JAconET TUCKS AND INSERTION. 
ETC.—NeEtrep GuirurE AND WHITE EMBROIDERY. For pattera see Supplement, No, XIIL., Figs. 45 and 46. 


Chemise Yoke and Sleeves of Jaconet 
Tucks and Insertion. 
Tue front of this chemise yoke is made of em- 
broidered jaconet insertion four-fifths of an inch 
wide, and tucked strips of jaconet of the same width, 


Fig. 2.—Trmmine For Drawers, Unver-Waists, 


and half-polka stitch. Cut :TC.— ; 
pve ns egg a ETC.—WuiTe EMBROIDERY AND Lace Srircu. 


away at the outer edges, and 
sew tatted lace on the edges of the points. For 


f 
ih the tatted edging work a row of rings each 





Hi . 3 : 
/ each containing five tucks a tenth of an inch wide. counting 3 ds. (double “— four times altern- 
Th, oe The seams joining the insertion and tucking are coy- ately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., then 1 Pes i ds. Bic d 
Pinter: ered by bias f . he 
243 NS : * “TESEEe SRESSEE ETT SE TT Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epe- “es the scallops 
Tea strips of linen | of | at eee : aera dtacGs CPR : wi 
. one-fifth of an wee } hk gz f ING FOR LINGERIE. eens ie estes: rw: = in button-hole 
: : inch wide stitch- CpG girCiieaes CAGE Mate CO Yaa eae Wee (Stitch, and in 
Fig. 4.—Epce ror CHEMISES, * wy A simi , Vien 444 2 V'aidg geeceg We each scallop : 
Nicut-Dresses, erc.—Waite },. strip ia.a08 om Pe neta, + workarosette- Fig. 5.—Epce For CHEMISEs, 
EMBROIDERY AND TATTING. the: upper and Be US CONS like _ figure. Nicut-Dresses, ETC.—WuitE 
under edge of Fig. 2.—MicnarpisB AND Cro- Fig. 3.—Crocuet Epcine For “$0 oy EMBROIDERY. 
the yoke, and covers the seams made by setting on CHET EDGING FOR FoR LINGERIE. pre the : 
a gathered ruffle of lace three-fifths of an inch wide. LINGERIE. thread bars for the middle star (each bar must 














































reach to the centre of the star), and then, put- 
ting the needle through the outer end of each bar, work a button-hole 
stitch without inserting the needle in the material. Finally, work for 
the outer round one button-hole stitch on 
each stitch of the previous round, in doing 
which put the needle through the material 
(see illustration). Fig. 6 is worked in satin 
stitch, half-polka stitch, and button-hole 
stitch. Fig. 7 is especially suitable for trim- 
ming drawers. ‘To make it, work first the 


The sleeves are made to correspond with the yoke. 
To make the front of the yoke cut one piece from Fig. 45, Supplement, and 
sew on this the embroidered insertion and the tuc king in the manner shown 
by the illustration, and partially designated on the 
pattern, covering the seams and the edges of the 
yoke with the bias linen strips, Cut away the 
material under the insertion and tucking. For 
" the back of the yoke take a piece of insertion sev- 
enteen inches long, stitch a bias strip on the upper 
edge, in doing which sew on a gathered lace ruffle, : A ‘ 
and bind the under edge three-tenths of an inch star-like figures in French embroidery, then 
wide with jaconet. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 46, ths i f Mm} mM ¥ d baste on the tatted insertions in the in oct 
Supplement, make them to correspond to the front ry wy Naw : 4 shown by the illustration. For the insertion 
of the yoke, join them with the front and back of 5s : work a row of rings fastened together, each 
the yoke, letting 30 and 31 of the front come on ring consists of 5 ds., three times alternately 
the same figures of the sleeves, setting the yoke 1 p.,5ds. Cover the seams made by setting 
under.the sleeve. Set the back of the yoke under on the insertion with bias strips of linen a 
the sleeves six inches from the front of the yoke. et-dane site sprog scarey ro — 
is ed with knots. 
Cut away the material along the outer edge 
of the border and under the insertion, and 
trim it with tatted 
edging consisting 
of rings joined to- 
gether; work this 
edging in the man- 
ner shown by the 
illustration. Orna- 
ment the border 
with’ wheels as 
shown by Fig, 7. 
For Fig. 8 sew a 
piece of straight net- 
ting on the material 
to be trimmed, and 
on this stitch bias 
strips of linen a fifth 
of an inch wide in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration, and work the figures on the netting in point de 
reprise and diagonal half-polka 
stitch. Cut away the material 
under the border and along the 
outer edges, and trim it with lace 
worked in diagonal netting, which 
is darned with linen thread in the 
manner shown by the illustration, 
and edged with woven picots. 
Figs. 9 and 10.—ORNAMENTAL 
Borron-Hotes. These pretty de- 
signs are intended to ornament the 
button-holes in plain shirt-bosoms. 
They are full sized, and are worked 
- in white embroidery. 
Fig. 11. — Section 
oF EMBROIDERY . FOR 
Lapy’s Nicut-Dress. 
Fig. 12. — Secrion 
OF EMBROIDERY FOR 
’ Lapy’s Nigut-Dress. 
Fig. 13. — Founpa- 
TION IN Pornt Lace, 
-GUIPURE, AND FRENCH 
EMBROIDERY FOR CHE-- 
MISE YOKES, BREAK- 


Fig. 6.—Epcr ror CHEMISES, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. Fast, Cars, Eto., To 
ra 


’ 


Trimmings for Under-Clothing, Figs. 1-13. 
Tue most stylish trimming for under-clothing 
at present is white em- 
broidery, which is used 
for foundations, edgings, 
insertions, the ornamenta- 
tion of button-holes, etc. 

Figs. 1-3.—EpaGrs ror 
TRIMMING DRAWERS, Un- 
DER- Warsts, SKIRTS, 
etc. The edge, Fig. 1, 
consists of a straight piece 
of diagonal netting work- 
ed with linen thread, which 
is ornamented with small 
figures in point d’esprit, 
and sewed on the material 
with satin stitch in the 
manner shown by the il- 
lustration. On this strip t ‘ 
set at regular intervals figures worked in French ‘embroidery (see illustra- 
tion). ‘The material must previously have been cut away under the netted 
strip. Fig. 2 consists of rosette-like 
figures worked in French embroid- 
ery, the middle of which is orna- 
mented with lace stitch. On each 
side of the embroidery four narrow 
tucks. Fig. 8 consists of Valen- 
ciennes insertion joined together. 
The seam is covered with an appliqué 
embroidered strip (see illustration). , 
The edge is inserted into the mate-_... Fig. 18.—FounpaTIon 1N Pornt Lace, 
rial to be trimmed, and thg-seamS” GuipurE, AND FrexcH EMBROIDERY FOR 
are covered with biag.strips of linen Cyemiss Yokes, BREAKFAST CAPs, ETC. 
one-fifth 6f an'inch wide és 
stitched on. 

Figs. 4-8. — Epcxs 
FOR TRIMMING CHE- 
MISES, SAcquEs, Draw- 
ERS, ETC. For the edge, 
Fig. 4, work the points 
in’ button-hole stitch ; 
above . these work a 
straight row of button- 
hole stitch, and then. the 
dots and rosettes in satin 







Fig. 10.—OnNAMENTAL 
Burton-HoLy FoR 

Sarrt.— WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 9.—ORNAMENTAL 

Burtton-Ho.e For 
SHIRT. —WHITE 

EMBROIDERY, 






















Fig. 2.—Tatrep AND CRrocHET 


a ae HET 
Fig. 1.—Tatrep axp Croc RosETTE For LinGERIL, ETC. 


Roserre FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 








N77 ou 2 4“ ‘Mish 











— % ; Fig. 12.—Srction or EmBROIDERY 
Fig. 11.—Srcrion oF EMBROIDERY .| < Hox Lapy’s CHEMISE. 


For Lapy’s CHEMISE. 


<p at: paises. 


ane Sree 





Kig. 8.—Epar ror Drawers, UnpER-WaAIsts, ETC. . Fig. 8.—Epcr ror Drawers, etc.—NETTED 
Wuire Emproipwery anp Lace Stircw. Fig. 7.—EpGE For DRAWERS, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY AND TATTING. GUIPURE WITH BIAS FOLDS STITCHED ON. 
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make this foundation baste the 
point lace braid on a piece of 
paper, and work alternately 
the figure in point de reprise 
in one square; in the next 
square stretch tatting cotton 
or fine guipure cord for the 
bars, and connect these with 
embroidered dots. Finally, 
sew on the rosettes, which 
must be worked in white em- 
broidery. 


Crochet Edging for Lin- 
gerie, etc., Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 644. 
Fig. 1.— This edging is 

worked with fine tatting cot- 

ton, partly lengthwise and 
partly cross-wise. Begin the 

lace with a foundation of * 

10 ch. (chain stitch), then work 

a p. (picot) of 7 ch. and 1 sc. 

(single crochet) in the first of 

these 7 ch., 1 p. of 7 ch. and 

1sl. (slip stitch) on the same 
st. (stitch) on which the sc. 

of the first p. was worked, 1 

p. of 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the 

same st. on which the previous 

sc. was worked, then go back, 
and on the 10 ch. first made 
work 1 sl., 1 sc., 1 sde. (short 
double crochet), 2 de. (double 
crochet), 2 stc. (short treble 
* crochet), 2 tc. (treble crochet), 

1 Itc. (long treble crochet). 

This completes one point.: Re- 

peat from > until the lace is 

of the desired length, but in 
making the Ist p. at the points, 
instead of working the 4th ch., 
fasten to the middle st. of the 
3d p. of the preceding point 
with 1 sl. On the upper edge 
of the strip thus made work 
one round of cross double cro- 
chet in the manner shown by 

. the illustration, then one round 
of sc. 

Fig. 2.—Crochet and mi- 
gnardise edging. On a piece 
of mignardise of the requisite 
length work one round with 
fine tatting cotton as follows: 
* 1 sc. on the first picot of 
the mignardise, 8 ch., 1 de. on 
each of the following 9 picots, 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the 6th of the 
8 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
picot, 2 ch., and repeat from >. . 

Fig. 3.—This edging is 
worked lengthwise. Begin it 
with a foundation worked in 
the manner de- 
scribed for the foun- 
dation of the Cro- 
chet Edging on this 
page. On the sin- 
gle veins on one 
side of the founda- 
tion work the fol- 
lowing round: On 
each of the next 
five veins 1 sc., aft- 
er each sc. 1 p. 
consisting of 4 ch. 
and 1 sc. on, the 
first of these 4 ch., 
then 1 sc. on the 
following vein of 
the foundation, 1 
sc. on the 4th fol- 
lowing vein, 1 p., 
and repeat from *. 
This completes the 
under _ scalloped 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 3.—RAVELED StRIP FoR 
Cravat Bow—PLeEaTED UP. 


























Fig. 1.—Lace PaLetot witu SLASHED SLEEVEs. 








Fig. 2.—Drerss ror GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 2.—RavELED Strip ror CRAvVAT 
Bow—SprrEaD OvT. 


edge of the edg- 
-ing. On_ the 
double veins of 
the other side of 
the foundation 
work for the Ist WY) 
round 1 sc. on :< ~~ ‘Qtiwa 
the 2d and 3d Fire, 
of the next three 
veins passed over 
in the founda- 
tion, then three 
times alternately 
5 ch.,.1 se. on 
the 2d following 
vein, then 5 ch., 
passing over two 
veins with these, 
and repeat from 
*. 2d round. 
—I1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the 
next ch. scallop, 
5 ch., 1 se. on 
each of the mid- 
dle st. of the fol- 
lowing two. ch. 
scallops, 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the mid- 
dle st. of the fol- 
lowing ch. scal-~ 
lop, 1 ch., and 
repeat from >. 
3d round.—Like 
the fourth round 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


DRESSES FOR GIRLS FROM 38 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


Crocuet Epcine ror LINGERIE, 
Caps, ETC. 


i 
NN 



































of the Crochet Edging on this 
page. 


Tatted Rosette for trim- 
ming Under-Clothing, 
Lingerie, Cravats, etc. 

See illustration on page 644. 
Tuis rosette is worked with 

fine tatting cotton as follows : 
For one of the five middle 
rings work 10 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot) three-fifths 
of an inch long, 10 ds. ; close 
to this. one of the branches as 
follows: one ring of 10 ds., 
1 p. (all the p. must be very 
small), 8 ds., 1 p., 10 ds., fas- 
ten the working thread to the 
first ring where it is closed, 
and, after three-tenths of an 
inch interval, a ring of 6 ds., 
fasten to the last p. of the 
preceding ring, 12 ds., 1 p., 
10 ds. ; after three-tenths of 
an inch interval a ring of 6 
ds., fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, 16 ds., 1 
p.,6ds. After an eighth of 
an inch interval work for the 
ring forming the point of the 
branch 5 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the foregoing ring, 
20 ds., 1 p.,5 ds. Work the 
remaining three rings of the 
branch like the first three, but 
reverse the order. Having 
completed the last ring of the 
branch, fasten to the first- 
worked middle ring, there 
where it is closed. After 
three-fifths of an inch inter- 
val work the second middle 
ring, but. instead of forming 
the p., fasten to the p. of the 
first ring. Five middle rings 
and five branches, worked in 
the manner described, com- 
plete the rosette. Work the 
last three middle rings like 
the first two, and fasten the 
last branch to the first branch 
in the usual manner. After 
working the last branch fas- 
ten to the first middle ring 
of the rosette where it is 
closed, after three-fifths of an 
inch interval. 


Rosettes for trimming 
Lingerie, or making 
Fanchons or Caps, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 644. 
Tue middle part of each 
of these rosettes consists of 
a tatted ring counting eight 
times alternately 2 
double stitches, 1 
picot two-fifths of 
an inch long, 2 ds., 
1 p. one-fifth of an 

inch long. 

Fig. 1.—For this 
rosette crochet on 
the tatted ring as 
follows: 1stround. 
—1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on each p., 
after each se. 4 ch. 
(chain stitch); at 
the end of the 
round fasten to the 
firstse. 2d round. 
—3 sc. on the next 
se. of the preced- 
ing round, 4 sc. on 

_ the next ch., pass 
over the following 
sc., and repeat 


SS 
Qs 


Fig. 2,—Lace PaLeror wit FLow1inG SLEEVES. 
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from *. 8d round.—3 sc, on the middle st. 
(stitch) of each 3 sc. worked on 1 sc. of the 
preceding round, and on each remaining st. 1 
sc.; in this round always insert the needle 
under the two upper veins of each st. 

Fig. 2.—To make this rosette work on the 
eatsed ring with fine tatting cotton as follows: 
Ist round.—* 1 sc. on the first long picot, 
three’ leaflets separated by 5 ch. on the follow- 
ing short p.; each leaflet consists of 3 tc. (treble 
crochet), which are not worked off singly, but 
as one stitch. Repeat from +. 2d round.— 
%* 1 sc. on the next long p., in doing which 
put the needle around the sc. of the previous 
round, 3 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the middle st. 
of the following ch. scallop, and repeat from *. 


Dresses for Girls from 3 to 8 Years Old, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 645. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grrr. rrom 4 To 6 Years Oxp. 
This dress consists of a double skirt and low-necked 
waist of buff alpaca. It is trimmed with bias strips 
and ruffies of the material. 

. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 Years Oxp. 
The under-skirt, front of the waist, and sleeves of this 
dress are of blue and black striped alpaca, the over- 
skirt, shoulders, and tabs are of blue alpaca. The 
dress is trimmed, in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, with ruffies and folds of the blue material. 

,8.—Dress For Girt From 3 To 5 Yrars Op. 
This dress is of cherry merino, and is trimmed with 
ruffles of the material and cherry satin piping, in the 
manner shown by the illustration. On the front of 
the low-necked waist Swiss muslin puffs are set, and 
between these satin pipings. A tucked Swiss muslin 
blouse waist completes the dress. 


Lilac Gros Grain Cravat Bow, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 645. 


Tus bow, which Fig. 1 shows in reduced size, is of 
lilac gros _— To make it take two pieces of gros 
eac! 


grain twenty-five inches long, and five inches 
and a quarter wide. Ravel out the middle of each 

jiece lengthwise, in the manner shown by the illus- 
Fration ig. 2; then double the piece lengthwise 
through the middle, and lay the under edge in pleats, 
as shown by Figs. 3 and 1. Sew the pleated pieces on 
an oval foundation of stiff lace, cover the middle ends 
with a band of gros grain, and to the under side 
fasten a safety-pin. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, Caps, etc. 


See illustration on page 645. 


For this edging, which is worked lengthwise with 
fine tatting cotton, work a foundation as follows: 2 
ch., take up a loop out of the first of these2ch. * 1 
ch. and work off the two loops on the needle, throw- 
ing the thread over once, 1 loop out of the loop last 
taken up, and repeat from until the foundation is 
of the desired length. On the single veins of one 
lengthwise edge of this foundation work the follow- 
ing round: * On each of the next six veins 1 sc. 
(single crochet), after each sc. 5 ch., then 1 sc. on the 
following vein, 1 sc. on the fourth following vein, 5 
ch., and repeat from *. This completes the bottom 
of the edging. On the double veins on the other side 
of the edging work as follows: ist round.—* 5 de. 
(double crochet) on the next scallop, which is formed 
by the three veins passed over in the foundation, 5 
a; 1 8c. on the third following vein, 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third following vein, 5 ch., and repeat from x. 
2d round.—1 sc. on the first and fifth of the next 5 
ch., between the 2 sc. 5 ch.; 5 ch., 5 dc. on the fol- 
a 2 ch. of the —* round, 5 ch., and re- 
peat from x. 38d round.—x 1 stc. (short treble cro- 

- chet) on the middle st. of the next 5 dc. of the preced- 
ing round, 1 dc. on the next ch. scallop, 1 sc. on the 
following ch. scallop, 1 dc. on the following ch. scal- 
lop, and repeat from x. 4th round.—i sc. on the first 
st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., take up 1 loop out of 
the next u y+ vein of the 8c. just worked, and * 1 
loop out of the second following st. of the preceding 
round, work off these two loops together, throwing 
the thread over the needle once, work off the two 
loops remaining on the needle, throwing the thread 
over once, 1 ch., 1 loop out of the second loop previ- 
ously taken “A Repeat from *. 5th round,—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc., 2 ch., — over two st. of 
the preceding round with the latter. 


Lace Paletots, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 645. 


Fig. 1.—Laoce Paretot with Siasnep SLEEVES. 
This loose paletot is made of black lace, and is 
trimmed at the outer edge with gathered lace three 
inches and a half, and three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Cut the front and the back of the paletot from Figs. 
16 and 17 of No. VII. of a to Ha "8 
Bazar, No. 25, Vol. IIi., letting the front edge of the 
fronts reach to the straight line given there, and cutting 
the bottom of the fronts in a point, as shown by the 
illustration. For the ye I of the sleeves see Har- 

"s Bazar, No. 37, Vol. IIL, Supplement, No. XIV. 
oin the paletot in the usual manner, and trim it in 
the manner shown by the illustration. Belt and sash 
of black gros | ee a rosette of the same covers the 
ends of the belt. ~ 
g. 2.—Lace Patetot with Fiowme SiEEvVEs. 
This loose ae is of application lace, and is cut 
from No. VII. of Supplement, Figs. 16, 17, and 19, 
H "s Bazar, No. 25, Vol. IIL, letting the front 
edge of the fronts reach to the straight line given 
there. Belt and sash of black gros grain. 











AUNT PATTY’S BOY. 


a hey know he is just like my own,” said 
Aunt Patty, rolling away vigorously at 
the pie-crust which was destined to cover the 
blue-edged plate before her. ‘‘ Mebbe you'll be 
disappointed when you see him, for he ain’t 
handsome. Some folks might even think him 
humbly; but he’s a good boy. One day, I recol- 
lect, when Hubert was a little fellow, Betty 
Wright asked her mother why God made bad 
folks. ‘Don’t you know,’ says her brother 
Elihu, speaking up—he was always a queer dick 
—‘Don’t you know, Sissy, He takes a great 
deal more pains with some folks than He does 
with others. It took Him a long while to make 
Hubert Ransom, but He made me in a jiffy.’ 
Hubert wouldn't like it to hear me go on so.” 

‘*T think it’s beautiful, you love him so dear- 
ly,” said Miss Annette, lifting her gentle head; 
**and it speaks volumes for him.” 

**You are good to say so,” replied the old 
lady, with a pleased look. ‘‘ You see I remem- 
ber just as well as if he hadn’t been away a day 
what dishes the boy likes. He’s a great hand 
for apple-pies, and likes the real old-fashioned 
kind, with the apples sliced thin, and the top 
crust took off piping hot and buttered and su- 
gared. Now I'll just run out and pick up an 
apronful of harvest-apples, for I see I sha’n’t have 
enough for six pies; and there ain’t no use in 





making a smaller batch if Hubert is coming 
home to-day.” | 
** Let me go and gather them for you,” said | 


Miss Annette, getting up from her low stool, and 
putting aside some dainty rose-colored and white 
crochet-work. ‘‘I should like to take a little 
run in the orchard. You don’t give me half 
enough to do, Aunt Patty. If you made me 
work, I should be a deal stronger.” 

‘* Law, child, you look as if a good wind would 
blow you away like one of them white dandelion 
tops. I should as soon think of giving a hum- 
min’-bird a stent. When your father came out 
here to get you boarded I told him I never had 
taken folks, because I should fret and stew over 
the cooking ; but, of course, I’d take you, because 
he and I used to be friends in our young days. 
I’m most afraid sometimes my victuals don’t suit 
you, you’re such a small eater. You must pick 
up, or when your father comes in the fall he'll 
think I hain’t treated you well.” 

“Oh, Aunt Patty, you couldn’t be kinder to 
me if you were my mother, I am a great deal 
stronger than when I came. I was only a little 
run down, you know. You-mustn’t coddle me 
like an invalid.” 

** Well, my child, I sometimes have mistrust- 
ed there was a young man in the case.” 

** No, indeed there isn’t,” returned Annette; 
but she blushed and laughed a little as she took 
her garden-hat by the string, and went tripping 
away down the orchard path that brought its 
shade and thick turf up to Aunt Patty’s back 
stoop. ‘The old lady left her baking, and went 
to the window to watch Annette’s light step, as 
the sunshine came through the boughs and spot- 
ted her buff morning dress, and the breeze lifted 
the feathery little curls on her fair neck. 

‘*She’s a sweet, pretty creature,” thought 
Aunt Patty; ‘‘if I didn’t have Hubert I should 
begin to dote on her, and to fret about her going 
away. I’m a foolish old woman to be setting 
my heart on folks the way I do.” 

Aunt Patty’s house was a shady old place, with 
stores of comfortable things in drawers and press- 
es. She had nursed her aged father through his 
last sickness, and had then fallen heir to the 
homestead, the snug garden, and a few outlying 
fields, where her sleek brindle cow and old gray 
mare roamed at will. The Skaeckaway hills 
rose blue and soft in the distance, and the fresh 
breezes that blew from their ferny glens made 
Aunt Patty’s house a healthful resort for the 
young boarder—a ‘‘little weakly,” as the old 
lady said—who had come to pass the summer. 
Hubert was the son of Aunt Patty's only sister, 
who, dying young, had left him to her kind care. 
For three years he had been settled in business 
in a distant city, and his summer holidays were 
always spent at the old homestead. 

‘* Dear sus!” thought the old lady, ‘‘ I've for- 
got to put water in Hubert’sroom. He wouldn’t 
mind helping himself, for he hain’t grown per- 
tickerler a mite.” She trotted into the little cor- 
ner bedroom, where the boughs of an old sugar- 
pear-tree made a shady place at the window. It 
was just as he had slept in it last. The quaint 
bed was covered with Aunt Patty’s pink and 
white star quilt, and there were the shelves Hu- 
bert had made for his books—he had a Yankee 
boy’s inventive faculty—and over the door were 
his fishing-rods. Huldy, the ‘‘help,” was up 
chamber, and the smell of something scorching 
came to Aunt Patty’s nose. She remembered 
that she had left a raisin cake in the oven, and 
hurried back to the kitchen. 

Annette had gone past the well with its curved 
sweep and mossy brink, and past the open barn 
door. A brood of downy chickens she had been 
accustomed to feed ran out of the bushes, and a 
frisky black-and-white kitten jumped down from 
the limb of a tree and joined her train. The 
feathered tribe kept close behind her until she 
reached the harvest-apple-tree—a wide-spread- 
ing, clumsy old veteran of the orchard. Annette 
seated herself to rest a moment by its trunk, 
where, through the boughs, she could see the sky 
curdled with white clouds. The kitten, dappled 
all over with sunshine, was playing with its tail. 
The chickens were peeping about in the grass. 
Annette had just taken up a little fluffy yellow- 
and-white thing in her hand, and was cooing to 
it softly, when somebody, who had ridden along 
the near highway unnoticed, tied his horse to the 
fence and sprang over into the orchard. 

** Miss King, this is truly rural.” 

Annette rose to her feet, and dropped her lit- 
tle playmate back into the grass. A faint blush 
of surprise or pleasure overspread her cheek. 

“*What an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Mur- 
dock!” murmured she. 

‘*T hope it is a pleasure,” he returned, as he 
extended his hand and looked at her with undis- 
guised admiration. He was a tall, slender young 
man, with a dark, well-cut face, and a slight 
mustache that veiled, without wholly concealing, 
the somewhat supercilious expression of his 
mouth; and he had what Aunt Patty called a 
** cityfied” air. 

**T was obliged to come as far as Bardstown 
on business,” he said, in explanation of his ap- 
pearance, “so I thought I would take a horse 
and ride over to your retreat. I knew your fa- 
ther would be glad to receive my report, and— 
well—I won’t say any thing about myself. What 
a queer old place this is, to be sure—so one side 
of every thing! I should think you would get a 
little bored with the dullness.” 

**T like it very much indeed,” returned An- 
nette, simply. ‘‘ Aunt Patty—she’s the lady I 
live with—is very good to me, and I’m getting 
attached to the old place.” 

‘*What a pity to waste your affections,” re- 
turned Mr. Murdock, looking more than he said. 
They were walking toward the house now, 
through the grass and daisies, and the young 
man was carrying the basket of apples, and 
switching the clover-heads with his riding-whip. 
**Don't you long to get back to Dover Street, 
or to see something of the gay world at a water- 
ing-place ?” 

**No, indeed,” replied Annette, shaking her 





curls. ‘‘I often think, if father were with me, 
I should like to live always in the country.” 

“Then your friends in town would be incon- 
solable. I am getting jealous of Aunt Patty 
and the ducks and chickens already.” 

Annette laughed, and that was all. They 
were on the quaint little porch, shaded by a 
luxuriant. trumpet-creeper, and set out with an 
array of splint-bottomed chairs. 

** Will you rest here, or walk into the front- 
room ?” inquired Annette, opening the door, and 
giving a glimpse of a pleasant, antique apart- 
ment, with a carpet of Venetian stripe, and spi- 


.der-legged chairs and tables. 


‘T'll stay here, in the open air, thank you. I 
haven’t much fancy for these old rookeries. 
They're apt to be musty.” 

‘*Every thing about Aunt Patty’s house is 
clean and sweet,” returned Annette. ‘‘I must 
go and tell the dear old lady that you are here.” 

** Why not sit down yourself, and let the old 
lady rest? I dare say she is an angel in cap and 
spectacles; but I scarcely should have come all 
on over from Bardstown to pay my respects 
to her.” 

Annette was not pleased with Mr. Murdock’s 
tone, in spite of the covert compliment. ‘* Aunt 
Patty would feel hurt,” said she, ‘‘ if I neglected 
to introduce her to my friend. You know coun- 
try people are more sensitive about such things 
than we are.” 

**T spied you coming down the orchard path 
together,” cried Aunt Patty, as soon as Annette 
appeared, ‘‘and a mighty fine-looking couple 
you were, too. I thought them young chaps 
down Boston way must have eyes in their heads. 
He’s handsome, that’s a fact; but, of course, 
nobody looks quite like Hubert to my eyes. 
thought I'd slick up a little, and go right in and 
ask him to stay to dinner. We're going to have 
pot-pie. Don’t you smell it? I sent Jo Stub- 
bins to put the horse up. You know it don’t 
look well to see a horse eating post-meat when 
a young man comes a-sparking. I thought I 
wouldn’t stop to change my dress; but I'll just 
slip on my black silk apron and false puffs.” 

Annette tied a bow, and pinned a collar, and 
then, with many ‘‘kerchies” and smiles, Aunt 
Patty was introduced to Mr. Murdock. 

“*T hope I see you well, Sir,” said she, with 
all her old-fashioned politeness. ‘‘Of course 
you'll stay and take dinner with us?” 

‘*No, thank you,” returned the young man, 
rather coldly ; ‘* I must get back to the Scupper 
Hill station in time for the two train.” 

‘*Now what a pity that is! But I can’t let 
you go away without taking a bite of something 
to brace you up. I shall always be happy to 
wait on Miss Annette’s friends; and now I'll 
bring you out some of my raisin cake. It got a 
little scorched on top, but I hope you'll excuse it. 
Hubert—that’s my boy, as I call him—is com- 
ing home to-day. I’m so happy I must tell you 
about it. " Now, would you like a glass of milk 
to go with your cake? Hubert says that milk 
never tastes any where as it does up here on 
Scupper’s Hill.” 

‘*No, madam,” returned, Mr. Murdock, with 
ill-disguised impatience, ‘‘I never take milk. I 
was weaned some years ago.” 

Annette’s delicate cheek reddened with anger, 
and Aunt Patty stared through her honest old 
glasses. ‘‘I'm afraid I've been officious, Sir,” 
said she; ‘‘but you must excuse it, in an old 
woman. Miss Annette puts up with all my 
ways; and I dare say I fret her sometimes.” 

** No, you never do,” broke in Annette; and 
she turned impulsively, and gave her old friend 
a hug and kiss. 

Mr. Murdock’s wooing did not prosper that 
day ; so, as he rode back to Bardstown, he took 
some satisfaction out of the hide of his horse. 

‘* Confound that old woman,” thought he, ‘‘ and 
her stupid nephew! By Jove! how lovely the 
little girl looked! I'd take her if she wasn’t 
worth a penny; but old King’s money wouldn’t 
come amiss.” 

As Annette went up to her pretty old room 
after dinner she sighed, Heigh-ho! feeling that 
one of her little illusions‘was gone. She had 
been asleep a long time, with her slippers tucked 
up under the skirt of her white dress, and one 
cheek and part of her neck was warm and rosy, 
when Aunt Patty came and stood by the bed- 
side, her old face fairly glistening with joy. 

‘*T hated to wake you,” said she, ‘‘for you 
looked as pretty as a pictur, lying there with 
them white posies peeping out of your curls; 
but Hubert has come, and tea’s most ready. 
You'll hear him whistling and singing round the 
house when he hain’t dove into a book. This 
time he’s brought a lot of German works. I 
can’t make head nor tail of them. They look 
kind of outlandish to me; and all foreign 
tongues does, for that matter. If you don’t feel 
well enough to come down, my dear, you shall 
have your tea up here.” 

‘*Oh no,” returned Annette; ‘‘I’ll be down 
directly.” 

Hubert was a tall fellow. She thought so as 
she glanced up to his broad shoulders, and high- 
er still to his pleasant blue eyes. There wasn’t 
a handsome feature in his face, but it was comely 
and agreeable, and radiating with good-humor, 
with ample marks of sense showing themselves 
about the broad white forehead, where the light 
hair was carelessly scattered. 

“You see he’s gone to tinkering, the first 
thing,” said Aunt Patty. ‘‘ My old Connecticut 
clock took to losing, and he noticed it the min- 
ute he got into the house. If I have any little 
odd jobs of mending I keep them till Hubert 
comes home. He always was a handy boy. 
When I used to be put to it for help I tied an 
apron on Hubert, and he could do chores as 
smart as any girl. If he ever gets married, Miss 
Annette, his wife will owe me a good deal for 
teaching him how to favor women folks.” 

Hubert laughed and colored a little, and so 





did Annette. Hubert went to the kitchen sink 
and washed his hands, and wiped them on the 
jack towel in readiness for tea. He seemed in 
his true place there in Aunt Patty’s little house 
and it came into Annette’s head to wonder how 
he would appear in the fine parlors in Dover 
Seth b I had 

ss ese beans ad cooked a purpos 
you, Hubert,” said Aunt Patty, whe: war Asa 
to making excuses; ‘‘ but they don’t look to me 
as if they was done to a turn; and the bread is 
poorer than any we've had for along time. Hul-. 
dy failed on her yeast. I don’t know when it’s 
happened before.” 

“Yes, I see things are not as good as com- 
mon,” returned Hubert, pulling down his face: 
‘and you don’t seem to have more than enough 
here to feed one or two regiments.” 

**You needn’t mind a word he says, Annette, 
He’s only poking fun at me.” 

When Hubert came out of his room in the 
evening he brought a bundle of papers. ‘‘ Here's 
your Bazar, auntie,” said he; ‘‘ you know you 
to take a peep at the fashions now and 
then.” 

‘Law, I don’t care nothing about the fash- 
ions, Hubert, such an old creature as I be; but 
I do like the pictures. ‘That Bazar is like a 
sugared pill. They put the pictures in to make 
you swaller the fashions. It beats all how it 
goes. There’s Miss Gibbs, an old-timey Meth- 
odist, that thinks it’s a sin to wear artificials in 
her bonnet. I went into her house the other day 
and ketched her reading the Bazar.” 

Hubert was showing his German books to An- 
nette. She had studied the language a little in 
school, and understood enough to be interested 
in the passages which Hubert read out to her, 
with a remarkably fine accent. Their heads 
were not far apart as they looked over the same 


ge. 

‘*Miss Annette,” said Aunt Patty, speaking 
up rather abruptly, ‘‘when did that Mr. Mur- 
dock, that friend of yours, say he was going 
back to Boston ?” 

**T don’t know—that is—I think he said to- 
night,” stammered Annette, while a tide of color 
overspread her face. 

Hubert noticed the blush and closed the Ger- 
man book, and in a few moments Annette took 
her little night-lamp and went to her room. 

Annette was up very early the next morning, 
and as she sat by her pleasant window, enjoying 
the freshness, she heard Aunt Patty bemoaning 
the fact that Jo Stubbins had hurthishand. And 
afterward she saw Hubert striding down the path 
to the barn-yard, with a pail in his hand, to milk 
old Brindle. When she reached the breakfast- 
table there he was, all spick and span, in a clean 
white duck coat. 

**Tt is nice to have a man round, isn’t it?” 
asked Aunt Patty. ‘‘I’m afraid Miss Annette 
has had but a dull time here alone with me. 
Now, Hubert, you must do something for her 
enjoyment.” 

Hubert had a plan to propose as he buttered 
his toast. If Miss Annette didn’t mind looks, 
she might ride Dolly. He would answer for her 
having an excellent gait foralady; and he him- 
self could procure a nag from Farmer Ray, and 
they would take long jaunts through the woods 
and over the hills. Annette considered this idea 
a bit of inspiration, and every cool, bright day 
they were off scouring the country. Annette 
always came home with a famous appetite and a 
deeper shade of rose-tint in her cheeks. 

Aunt Patty had told Hubert about Mr. Mur- 
dock, and afterward he walked out of the room, 
making a dead failure of his attempt at whistling. 
Annette, for her part, had long ceased to specu- 
late as to how Hubert would appear in the Dover 
Street parlor. 

One morning Hubert entered the sitting-room 
to inform Annette that her nag was ready for her 
daily canter. Much to his surprise he found her 
curled up in one corner of the lounge, reading a 
letter, with her eyes full of big tears. ‘‘ Just 
think,” said she, looking very miserable, ‘‘ father 
writes to say that I must come directly home, 
and accompany him on a journey. Mr. Mur- 
dock will be down on business next week, and 
he offers to escort me back to Boston, Friday 
morning. But I won’t go with Mr. Murdock ; 
that is a settled thing. I can take care of my- 
self perfectly well.” . 

Hubert turned his back and began fussing with 
the things on the table. At last he managed to 
say, ‘‘I should have supposed that Mr. Murdock 
was the man of all others you would have chosen 
for an escort.” 

‘No, indeed,” replied Annette, with energy ; 
‘<you have made a great mistake.” 

There was a moment’s embarrassed pause, and 
then Hubert spoke again: ‘‘I had arranged to 
go to my business the fore part of the week, but 
I could stay over a or two if you would ac- 
cept of my company as far as Boston.” 

“TJ would accept of it thankfully,” returned 
Annette. 

Just exactly what was said after that nobody 
could ever tell; but when a few minutes later 
Aunt Patty burst into the room, to say that Zeke 
Ray's horse was eating the tiger-lilies, Hubert 
had his arm round Annette’s waist, and her face 
was quite hidden from view. 

“Land sakes!” cried the old lady, as she took 
inthe situation. ‘‘ What will that Mr. Murdock 
say ?” pes ap 
of Mr. Murdock has got nothing to do with it, 
responded Miss Annette, rather proudly. Then, 
in her own wheedling fashion, with her arm 
round Aunt Patty’s neck, she added, in a whisper, 
“I hope you won't scold Hubert for asking me 
to be his wife!” ; 

“Scold him? Bless your dearsoul! If he d 
gone and married somebody that didn’t love me, 
it would have broke my heart; but now, 1n my 
old age, the Lord has given me two children in- 
stead of one.” 
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PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN. 


J Sao paramount question which offers itself 
to every person when about passing from 
youth to the period beyond is, ‘‘ What occupa- 
tion shall I adopt as a means of earning a liv- 
ing?” ‘The necessity of deciding this question 
was long supposed to be confined to men, but 
women are forced to make a similar selection ; 
and it is a matter of importance to them to know 
how large a field is open to their choice. Mrs. 
Browning says: 
“The cygnet finds the water, but the man 
Is born in ignorance of his element.” 

And this is still more true in the case of women. 

We are constantly in receipt of inquiries about 
the different occupations open to women, and, 
as an answer to them, the following facts have 
been collected and summarized. ‘Ihey relate 
only to such pursuits as are suited for educated 
women, who are most in need of new fields of 
employment. 

There are two classes of occupations open to 
women. ‘The first, which would be desirable in 
other respects, are too overcrowded for comfort ; 
while the second require so long a preparatory 
training before the beginner can practice them 
successfully that the majority of women would 
not wish to learn them. Of the former, teach- 
ing is the best example, while watch-making and 
engraving belong to the latter class. Between 
these two extremes, however, there are quite a 
number of occupations well adapted for women, 
which we will briefly describe, together with the 
best means of following them. 

Woman Puysicians.—Though it is only a 
few years since women began to look upon the 
practice of medicine as a profession, there are 
already a large number of capable female physi- 
cians in the country, and half a dozen colleges 
have been opened for the medical instruction of 
women. In spite of the many obstacles which 
they have had to contend against, their success 
has been gratifying. In some instances they 
have met with opposition from male students in 
the colleges, as in Philadelphia and New York; 
or they have found difficulty in getting compe- 
tent instructors in their own special schools. 
The lack of free means of intercourse with other 
students has also been a hindrance; yet, in spite 
of this, all of those who have graduated at the 
medical schools, besides many others who have 
never had any regular scientific training, have 
succeeded in getting into practice, and, in many 
cases, are earning good incomes. It seems prob- 
able that women doctors will limit themselves to 
treating the diseases of children and their own 
sex, though some of the most eminent of them 
attend to general practice. There are now seven 
medical schools for the sole use of women in 
the United States, and one or two others open to 
both sexes. The New York Medical College 
and Infirmary for Women, under the special 
care of the Misses Blackwell, represents the old- 
school practice, while the Eclectic and the Medi- 
cal College for Women belong to the new school. 
The expenses at the former are about $210» per 
ennum for a three years’ course, exclusive of 
board, which will amount to $150 moze per 
year, making the total expense in the neighbor- 
hood of $1100. ‘The expenses in the Medical 
College for Women are $125 per annum. Some 
fifty graduates have been sent out of the latter 
institution, and there are about thirty students in 
regular attendance; at the New York Infirmary 
there are twenty students. Both institutions 
have dispensaries attached, and every advantage 
for supplying a full course of instruction. There 
are other medical colleges open to women at 
Boston, Philadelphia (Dr. Ann S. Preston, dean), 
Cleveland, and Chicago. The Philadelphia 
college is well endowed, and has over forty free 
scholarships, but its standard of scholarship has 
not been very high. The Chicago school is open 
to both sexes in common, and perfect harmony 
is maintained between them. 

Nurses.—Quite a number of women have 
sought instruction in order to fit themselves for 
the occupation of nurse, and there is a large and 
increasing demand for those who have been thor- 
oughly trained, with pay of from $10 per week 
upward, with board. At the New York Medical 
College persons wishing to become nurses can 
attend the lectures for $15 for each full course. 
To bean effective nurse requires almost as much 
study as to be a physician; but it has many ad- 
vantages, in spite of the unpleasant nature of 
some of the duties to be performed. The So- 
ciety of Friends systematically educate women 
to pursue this occupation, and before long we 
shall probably have regularly established schools 
with this object. By private study, and by avail- 
ing herself of the experience of those around her, 
a woman who has not the means of getting a 
systematic training can qualify herself to seek 
employment from some physician in good prac- 
tice, and this will soon lead the way to regular 
work. 

TELEGRAPHY.—This is one of the pleasant 
occupations open to women, and gives employ- 
ment to many of them. ‘The various telegraph 
companies have shown no unwillingness to em- 
ploy women at their stations, and the public 
have invariably treated them well. They have 
met with no opposition, except from male oper- 
ators, who have in a number of instances tried 
to. prevent women from competing with them. 
There are now several hundred women employed 
by the various companies throughout the coun- 
try, usually in charge of detached stations. In 
New York there is a special corps of operators at 
the Western Union Telegraph Company’s office, 
numbering over thirty girls, while there is also a 
branch office with some six others. Both of 
these are in charge of lady managers, who have 
had control of them for several years, and have 
given entire satisfaction both to their employers 
and to the public. The time necessary to learn 
telegraphy is about three months, and the pay 





for women is from $30 to $70 per month, men 
receiving $35 to $125. There is a free day- 
school for instruction in the art at the Cooper 
Institute, in charge of Miss L. H. Snow, an ex- 
perienced telegraphist. During the year 1869 
there were 82 pupils, of whom 31 graduated, and 
all but two who sought situations obtained them. 

PHONOGRAPHY.—Phonography, as a prepara- 
tion for law and newspaper reporting,-is a good 
study for women. It can be learned in three 
months by a person of ordinary intelligence, 
though it requires larger practice to be able to 
write it rapidly, and with ease. At the end of 
that time a beginner will be competent to take the 
position of amanuensis, or corresponding clerk to 
a lawyer, author, or business man, or to attempt 
reporting for the press. There are plenty of open- 
ings of this kind, at which a competent person 
can earn from $500 to $2000 per year, and the 
demand is constantly increasing. The study of 
short-hand is not only easy but fascinating, and 
it only needs practice to bring perfection. It is 
not necessary to have a teacher, though it is an 
advantage. ‘There are four elementary books, 
any one of which will do. These are Pitman’s, 
Graham’s, or Langley’s Manuals, or Munson’s 
Complete Phonographer. 

Coryrxe.—It may be set down as an axiom, 
that the more an occupation approaches mere 
manual labor the less suitable it is for women, 
or, in fact, for any one of education. This re- 
mark applies particularly to copying, which 
requires little skill, and, at best, is severe 
drudgery. It is consequently monopolized by 
persons of inferior ability, and by excessive com- 
petition the price is brought down to a mere 
pittance. When persons can be found to engross 
at the rate of three cents a folio it would be in- 
judicious for any one to think of competing with 
them, as long as there is a chance of earning a 
subsistence in any other way. 

JouRNALISM.—Journalism is a profession well 
suited for women’s strength and tastes, and al- 
ready quite a number have become connected 
with the press. Several of the New York jour- 
nals have female reporters attached to their staff, 
and for certain kinds of work they are consid- 
ered quite as competent as men. The pay of 
reporters is from $15 to $30 per week—the av- 
erage being $20, and no very remarkable qualifi- 
cations are needed to enter the profession. A 
person with ability sufficient to teach could earn 
much more at reporting than she would receive 
for teaching, and yet have to work no harder. 
The prospect of advancement, however, would 
not be so good if she intended to remain perma- 
nently at either employment. Correspondence is 
superior to reporting, both for its pay and the 
position it confers on the individual. De Quin- 
cey’s remark about the superiority of female let- 
ter-writers is confirmed by general experience, 
and almost any one who is placed in a situation 
to obtain information interesting to the public 
may earn at least a competence by her pen. 
Correspondence is usually paid for by the col- 
umn, at an average rate of $5 for 1800 words. 
With the innumerable opportunities afforded by 
visits to watering-places, or other summer re- 
sorts, almost any one can make an experiment 
at letter-writing for the press, and, once success- 
ful, it is easy to go on and make a reputation. 

Frema.e Type-Setrers.—A large number of 
women are employed at type-setting, and find it 
to be a light and pleasant occupation. Lifting 
and carrying the forms has to be done by men; 
but for every thing else women are quite compe- 
tent. The work is usually paid by the piece, at 
so much per thousand em’s, and a girl can earn 
from $5 to $13 per week. Women are paid a 
little less per thousand than men, but it is possi- 
ble that this difference may be removed. The 
time required to learn type-setting is from six 
weeks to half a year, according to circumstances. 
Girls are more apt than boys, but are less com- 
petent on account of their frequently deficient 
knowledge of spelling, punctuation, and lack of 
general information. 

CLERKS AND SALESWOMEN.—In many busi- 
ness establishments women are employed as 
clerks and book-keepers. In the larger Broad- 
way establishments, where they can control a 
certain amount of custom, they receive as high 
as $25 and $30 per week. In other places they 
are paid from $5 to $12 per week, according to 
capacity. In one large place they are employed 
entirely, and are esteemed more highly by the 
proprietor than men, on account of their greater 
steadiness. In the manufacturing departments 
of firms like A. T. Stewart and Lord & Taylor, 
women managers are employed, who have entire 
charge of the work, and receive salaries of from 
$1500 to $5000 per annum, the latter being 
the highest pay given to any woman in this ca- 
pacity in New York. 

Tracuine.—Teaching is a profession for which 
women are admirably adapted, and they are every 
where superseding men in it. The school au- 
thorities in New York, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati 
rank them on a par with men; and though they 
do not yet receive equal pay with the latter, it is 
simply a question of time when they shall do so. 
There are over one hundred and fifty thousand 
public-school teachers in the Union, two-thirds 
of whom are women. In some of the Eastern 
States the latter are in excess of the men six 
to one. The largest salary paid to any female 
teacher is $2000, while men receive double that 
sum. ‘The following is the average compensa- 
tion for women in the leading cities of the Un- 
ion: Boston, $650; Cincinnati, $575; Chicago, 
$700; Louisville, $550; Buffalo, $475; New 
York, $800; Washington, $475; Milwaukee, 
$375. Competition in this profession is excess- 
ive, and, on account of its respectability, almost 
every woman who has to earn a living turns her 
attention in this direction. The excessive com- 
petition which is produced is far from beneficial, 
and it would be better if many of those who now 
teach would select some other occupation. 
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EnGRAVING.—This is a profession which re- | 
quires long application to reach excellence in it, | 
and therefore it is not suited for the majority of | 
women. The pay is good, after a person be- 
comes proficient, but that takes such a long 
time that most persons get discouraged and 
abandon, their work for something else. ‘The 
Cooper Institute class in engraving received 
twenty-five pupils last year, but half of them left 
before its close. This, however, was partly for 
want of proper instruction. A competent wo- 
man engraver can earn $20 to $25 per week; 
but there are very few who belong to this class, 
and it takes long and patient labor to produce 
work worthy of such pay. 


== 


SAYINGS AND DCINGS. 


TRASBOURG, often called the ‘‘Key of 

France,’”’ has been regarded as one of the 
strongest fortresses of Europe. From the days 
of Julius Cesar it has figured in military his- 
tory. It was, however, a free city of the German 
Empire, when, in 1681, Louis XIV. obtained 
possession of it, and united it to France. And 
still, although nearly two centuries have elapsed, 
it retains the aspect of a German town. It is 
about six miles in circuit, is surrounded by a 
wall, strengthened by bastions and bulwarks, 
and is entered by seven gates. A citadel of fine 
bastions, constructed by Vauban, guards its east- 
ern extremity toward the Rhine. Its defensive 
system is completed by a sluice, by means of 
which the surrounding country can be inun- 
dated. But after a drought, such as has pre- 
vailed during the past season, the River Ill, on 


possesses an arsenal capable of containing an 
immense amount of war materials; also a can- 
non foundry, a school of artillery, barracks suffi- 
cient to lodge ten thousand men, and a mili- 
tary hospital which can accommodate eighteen 
hundred patients. 

The civil population of Strasbourg is about 
84,000, and its great glory is its splendid cathe- 
dral, which was begun in 1015 and completed in 
1439, Its length is three hundred and fifty-sev- 
en feet, the transepts one hundred and forty 
feet, and its spire, four hundred and sixty-one 
feet, is the loftiest in the world. The unique 
astronomical clock of this cathedral has a world- 
wide renown. 


A communication has been addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Central Park by Mr. Roose- 
velt, Commissioner of Fisheries of the State of 
New York, proposing the establishment of aqua- 
ria and fish-breeding operations in connection 
with the ponds of the Park. It is thought that 
thus a novel and interesting feature would be 
added to the Central Park, many important ich- 
thyological questions might be settled, and the 
attempt made of importing foreign fish. An in- 
vitation has been extended to Mr. Roosevelt to 
examine the matter, and indicate measures for 
the establishing of such fish-buildings as he has 
suggested. 





Could not ashorter word than Electrophoto- 
micography be coined to indicate the art of pho- 
tographing objects magnified by the microscope 
by the help of electrical light? 


Among the terrible ocean calamities of 1870 
may be recorded the doom of the Spanish brig 
Nacional, which left Aguadilla, Porto Rico, on 
August 18, being bound to Barcelona, Spain. It 
was laden with cotton and coffee, and was com- 
manded by Captain Berdaguer, with a crew of 
ten men. On the 29th of August a terrible hur- 
ricane occurred, which dashed the vessel in 
pieces. Two ofthemen were instantly drowned, 
the others clung to a portion of the deck-house, 
which had been split off. To this they lashed 
themselves, in hope of rescue; but they had 
nothing to relieve their hunger or thirst. One 
after another the captain and the men died, and 
dropped into the sea, until, on the fifth day, but 
three remained. These, scarcely alive, and in a 
terrible condition, were rescued by the bark 
Gazelle, whose captain and crew gave them the 
kindest attention and brought them to this port. 


It is a singular fact that only three weeks be- 
fore the battle of Saarbrick the Peace Society of 
Paris sent their deputies to Saarbriick to cele- 
brate an international feast held there by the cor- 
responding society in Prussia. It was held at 
the station, one of the first places in flames. 


“Near mother, farewell,” were the words which 
a wounded Prussian soldier dictated to a com- 
rade after the battle of Saarbriick. Then he fell 
back and died. Alas! how many weary-hearted 
mothers will never receive even so many words 
as these from brave sons whom they have sent 
forth to the battle-field ! 


The ex-Emperor Napoleon, in his exile at Wil- 
helmshohe, is said, like the first Napoleon, to 
sleep only four hours out of the twenty-four. 


Disraeli, encouraged by the success of ‘‘ Lo- 
thair,” has commenced to write another novel. 


Grapes are unusually abundant and excellent 
this-year. It is estimated that the supply now 
sent into the city is in the neighborhood of ten 
thousand crates per day; and it will doubtless be 
continued for a few weeks, at least, at this rate. 


Four gentlemen—two of them from this city— 
have recently returned from Canada, having en- 
countered a terrible ordeal of fire and smoke in 
that vast district which has been laid in ruins by 
the late crag nena They themselves barely 
escaped with their lives, and were the witnesses 
of many sad spectacles of desolation and death. 
They relate a touching incident concerning a 
family whose house was attacked by the fire in 
the night, and they hurriedly escaped through 
the blinding smoke—all except one. There were 
five children, the eldest being sixteen and the 
youngest three. Three times the father rushed 
into the burning house, each time rescuing a 
child. The mother was almost insensible from 
fright, and he had to drag her out by main force. 
A little one, seven years old, the pet of the fam- 
ily, stood and said: ‘‘ Take Janie and Mollie” (the 
two ee ones) “‘ first, papa!’’ and waited pa- 
tiently until her turn. By some means, in the 





confusion of the hour, he thought she had been 


rescued, until her voice, now in tones of alarm 
cried out, “‘Oh! papa, take me, take me, too} 
Come papa, come papa!’”? The father dashed 
toward the house, which was now tottering in 
the flames, but was too late! He had hardly 
laced his foot upon the stairs when the roof 
ell in, and the entire structure came crashin 
down. ‘Ah! he exclaimed, in relating the s 


“story, ‘I would have gone in and died with her, 


but I remembered the others. But Pll never 
forgive myself, never, never!” 

An examination of the Chinese pharmacopeia 
would give an initiated person a disgust for be- 
ing sick, and make him resolve never to fall a 
helpless victim into the hands of Celestial medi- 
cal men. One thousand and twelve different 
kinds of Chinese medicines are mentioned—four 
or five hundred of which are of vegetable or 
mineral origin, and respectable enough. But 
from animals of all kinds—from birds, bugs, 
worms, reptiles, and flies, and even from the hu- 
man body, all sorts of dreadful drugs are com- 
pounded. Ifa Chinese doctor wants to raise a 
blister, he puts sorffe inflammable substance on 
the part he desires to affect, and sets it on fire. 
Another curious operation is plunging cold or 
red-hot silver needles into muscular portions of 
the body. This process of being converted into 
a temporary pin-cushion is said to be useful in 
rheumatic difficulties. 


Jane Juliette Isalina Araminta Musadora Peeks 
is the euphonious appellation of an Indiana lady 
whom the census-taker has been so fortunate as 
to discover. In Ohio also a family is reported 
in which the oldest sonis named (ah, what’s ina 
name!) Imprimis; the second, Finis; and three 
others Appendix, Addendum, and Erratum. 


About forty of the chief men of the Sioux and 
Chippewa nations have signed and sent to their 
“Great Father, the President, at Washington,” 
a treaty for the purpose of making an “‘ everlast- 
ing peace.” Considering that it is an evil thing 
to have war, and to destroy each other, they de- 
clare that they have become_friendly, and will 
‘keep their word good.” 


The law department of the University of Chi- 
cago will admit women studying law upon the 
same terms as men. 


An exceedingly shabby-looking house in Beh- 
rens-strasse, Berlin, is pointed out to strangers 
as the residence of the great general, Baron Von 
Moltke, whose master mind has adjusted the 
numerous minute details of a victorious cam- 
paign, and guided the movements of a vast 
army. He belongs to a family of Old Mecklen- 
burg, and was born in 1800, near Ribnitz. At 
the age of twelve he was sent to the Land Cadet 
Academy of ee and entered the Prus- 
sian service, as lieutenant, at the age of twenty- 
two. He rose from one rank to another, until 
in 1859 he became lieutenant-general, and in 
1864 was made chief of the general staff, under 
Prince Frederick Charles. In 1840 Von Moltke 
married a Miss Von Burt, of Holstein. 


The entrance to the harbor of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, is quite narrow, and at the mouth 
there is not more than space for two large ves- 
sels to pass each other. It was, therefore, rath- 
er startling to the inhabitants one morning last 
June, to find that during the night two huge 
icebergs had taken their station, one on each 
side of the entrance to the harbor. Both had 
grounded. The highest peak of one was at least 
two hundred feet above the surface of the water; 
the other, bots not so high, appeared larger. 
As about nine-tenths of an iceberg is beneath 
the water, the size of these enormous masses 
may be imagined: These two icy sentinels re- 
tained their position for about six weeks, when 
a ‘‘spring-tide”’ and an “‘ off-shore”’ wind carried 
away one, and the other, apparently lonely, soon 
followed. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, has the honor of having 
unearthed a thirteen-foot-high skeleton. The 
lower limbs were petrified. A ‘‘gentleman of 
fortune” offered the finder of the skeleton ten 
thousand dollars, which offer was promptly ac- 
cepted. Is this another Cardiff Giant? 


In the battle of Sadowa 400,000 troops were 
engaged, and the losses amounted to 33,000. In 
the battle of Leipsic 430,000 were engaged, and 
the loss 50,000. At Austerlitz 170,000 men lost 
23,000. In the battles of the present war which 
took place from August 4 to August 18, the esti- 
mated loss is 150,000. This includes the killed, 
wounded, and prisoners of both French and Ger- 
man armies, 


In Berlin there is a well-known music-dealer, 
named Bock, who is said to resemble strikingly 
the King of Bavaria, both in form and feature. 
Not long ago he went to Oberammergau, to at- 
tend the Passion Play, performed by the peas- 
antry once everyten years. Notuntil he noticed 
he was the object of much respectful observation 
did he remember that he had been told of his 
resemblance to the King. The people declared 
that, as his Majesty wished to travel incognito, 
his privacy should not be infringed upon. Bock 
took a carriage to explore the neighborhood, 
and, when the drive was over, asked the driver 
how much he owed him. “I don’t ask no- 
thing,”’ replied the man, with a sly look; ‘‘ what- 
ever your Majesty gives ’ll be the correct thing.” 
“T am not the King, man,” cried Herr Bock ; 
“tell me directly what I am to pay!” ‘Your 
Majesty only pretends that we don’t know you,” 
replied the driver. ‘Well, then, if I must set 
a price, let’s say two hundred gulden; that’s 
about the right figure for a king.” The poor 
music-dealer had quite lost patience. ‘TI tell 
you,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I am not the King of Ba- 
varia or of any other country; so tell me, once 
for all, what is the legal fare.” The man with 
a very wry face took the customary sum, utter- 
ing as he did so, ‘“‘ Though, indeed, you are the 
King.” The traveler passed a Bavarian gen- 
darme on duty, who at once presented arms. 
Herr Bock approached him: ‘The people,” said 
he, ‘‘seem really to believe that I am the King 
of Bavarta. Pray tell them they are mistaken. 
“Well,” replied the soldier, “if your Majesty 
desires it, I will doso; I know you wish to travel 
incognito.” ‘But I give you my word for it!” 
‘Well, then, of course there must bea mistake,” 
said the man, abashed; ‘ but then you are cer- 
tainly Prince Otto.” 















Jaconet Nicut-Cap wits Lace 
TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 22 and 23. 





GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 36-89. 


. Bricuton Cotman. ‘ : ¥ 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXTIL., Fig. 70. 
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SERAPHINE CUFF. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XXVL, 
Fig. 73. 


Lapy’s CHEMISE WITH HEART-SHAPED NEcK. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. X. 
‘ ’” Figs, 84 and 85, 4 , 





Cravat For Morninc Dress. 


JACONET BREAKFAST 
Cap. 

For pattern and descrip- 

tion see <j am 

No, XXVIIL, . 

Fig. 75, <2 
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Lapy’s Nieut-Gown witH TURNED-pDowN COoLLank. 
For pattern and Gesceiotion see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 29° and 30; 
No. II., Fig. 6; and No, IV., Figs. 16 and 17, — 









Curr witH Rounpep Enps. <= ae 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVIL., Fig. 74. 





Lavy’s Drawers witn Banp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 47 and 43, 
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Lapy’s CHEMISE WITH YOKE IN VgyETIAN 
For pattern, design, and descriptiogsee Supplet 





Dimity Nicut-Sacque." 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs, 4-7. 
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VanamMa COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XVIII, Figs. 61 and 62. 


x For pattern and gy see Supple- 
» Figs. 40-44. 


UnpER-WAIST WITH PuFFED 
TRIMMING. 
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Sarpovu CoLuar. 


For pattern and Goncrioton see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Figs. 63 and 64. 
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GENTLEMAN'S UNpER-DRAW 


For pattern and tion | 
Bupplemen 0. ky., 
Figs. 


JACONET DRESSING-SACQUE. 
Front. 


For pattern and description 
see en Ee No. L, 
igs. 1-3. 








JACONET WRAPPER WiTH Carg.—-BAcK. j 
For pattern and description see Sup t, No, 
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JACONET AND Lace 
Nicut-Cap. 
For pattern and 
description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 
22 and 23. 
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E IN VeyetiAN AND POINT Lace EMBROIDERY. Z TEA? AY = - 
escriptiogsee Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 26-28, EmpromDerED Mustin NicHt-Sacque. — 













For pattern, design, and description sec Supple- 
Peeer ment, No 1V., Figs. 15-17. 
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\ Maaepara Coucar. 

: : N ; For pattern and description see Supple- 
GeNTLEMAN’s NicHT-SHIRT. ment, No. XXI., Figs. 67 and 68, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 52-58. 


aia Curr witH SLorep Enps. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 71, 





Pappock CoLrar. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
‘ r. ment, No. XX., 
EMBROIDERED UNDER-WAIST. Figs. 65 and 66. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XII., Figs. 40-44, 


REVERSIBLE Corr. 
For pattern and description 
see apne, 
No. XXV., Fig. 72. 
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Lapy’s CHEMISE—CLOSED ON THE 
SHOULDER. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 18-21. 
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KueEpIve CoLiar. 
For pattern and mg om 
see Supplement, No. IL, Ne f 

59 and 60. 1 mK 










MAN'S UNDER-DRAWERS. 


attern and a see 
supplementjNo, XV., 
Figs, 4-51. 





Cravat ror Mornina Dress. 
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JACONET DRESSING- 
Sacque.—Back. 
For pattern and description 
see ee Ee No, I, 

igs. 1-3. 


Lines NiGHt- 
Cap. 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, 
24 and 25. 
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*JACONET WRAPPER WITH CAPE.—FRONT. Lapy’s Mustrxy Drawers—CLosED AT THE SIDE. Lapy’s Nicut-DreEss witH Sranpina CoLiar. 


ion see Sup) t, No, IIL, Figs, 8-14. ; For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 47 and 48, For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 29-33. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Ocrozer 8, 1870. 
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Bee illustration on double page. 


Tauen omvete ase of S00 © nly wer Wig. tates 
a bias piece of organdy twen e inches long an 
inches and a quarter wide, and join the sides in 
ao = at the cat algae of the material shall 


organdy four inches d 
which is sewed together in the manner described for 
Fig. 1. Sew a tatted rosette on each end of the cravat 
with close button-hole stitches, and cut away the ma- 
terial under them. 











A SEPTEMBER SONG. 


Fronence, my darling, my sweet, fair Florence, 
Shall we ever again by the side of the sea 
Wander together and whisper together, 
As the white waves froth up and flickering flee? 


With most sweet voice and most song-like laughter, 
With glamour of eyes that like violets seemed, 
You came, your gold hair wind-wafted after, 
You came and I followed as one who dreamed. 


The memory, my child, still lives and lingers 
Of the happy time and the careless hours; 

There is still on my hand a faint touch of fingers; 
There still stands before me my Queen of Flowers! 


And the violet eyes, and the gorse-gold tresses, 
The beauty and freshness, the fragrance and flame 
Of the flower-like face, flushed with caresses, 
Return at the thought of the flower-like name. 


And now that with autumn all sweet things die, 
And the season of sun and of summer is fled, 
My sweet one love confess or deny— 
The brief love-dream, is that, too, dead ? 











SELF-RELIANCE IN CHILDREN. 


S° soon as the child begins to exhibit the 
signs of growing intellect a chief aim of 
the parents and instructors should be to render 
it as independent as possible. Some of my 
readers may smile at the notion of independent 
children, but to be made independent is one of 
the greatest blessings which can be conferred 
on any human being. I say “to be made,” 
advisedly, because from natural indolence we 
are all helpless, unless either forced or instruct- 
ed to be otherwise. At as early a period as 
possible children should be taught to assist 
themselves in feeding and dressing, and in 
practicing neatness and order. When they get 
a little older they should be taught the art of 
delicate attention to personal cleanliness—an 
art with which astonishingly few in every rank 
are acquainted—and how to keep their drawers 
and play-cupboards in order. ‘They will thus 
insensibly become independent th Ives and 
helpful to others, and will find the greatest de- 
light in rendering any good offices within their 
power, moreover, if their elders have never been 
afraid to give them trouble. A gradually in- 
creasing stock of money should be early placed 
at their disposal, which they should be carefully 
taught to use with discretion, until at last they 
can be intrusted with a fixed sum from which 
to provide their wardrobe, objects of mercy, 
and pleasures. We should thus be spared the 
unseemly spectacle of a grown woman without 
a shilling at her own disposal, or the sagacity to 
use it if possessed. 











THE MAGIC JAR. 


:; (j= upon a time there was a young fellow 
whom fortune had blessed with a good 
mother, a clever head, and a strong body. But 
beyond this she had not much favored him; and 
though able and willing to work, he had often 
little to do and less to eat. But his mother had 
taught him to be contented with his own lot, and 
to feel for others. Moreover, from her he in- 
herited a great love for flowers. 

Now one day, when his pockets were emptiest, 
a fair was held in the neighboring town, and he 
must needs go as well as others, though he had 
nothing to spend. But he stuck a dandelion in 
his button-hole, for which he had nothing to pay, 
and strode along as merrily as the most. 

Toward evening some of the merrymakers be- 
came riotous; and a party of them fell upon an 
old Jew who was keeping a stall of glass and 
china, and would smash his stock. Now as the 
Jew stood before his booth beseeching them to 
spare his property, up came the strong young 
man, with the dandelion still unwithered in his 
button-hole, and he took the old Jew’s part and 
defended him. For from childhood his mother 
had taught him to feel for others. 

So those who would have ill-treated the old 
Jew now moved off, and the young man staid 
with him till he had packed up his wares. ‘Then 
the Jew turned toward him and said, ‘* My son, 
he who delivers the oppressed, and has respect 

_ unto the aged, has need of no reward, for the 
blessing of Him that blesseth is about him. 





Nevertheless, that I may not seem ungrateful, 
choose, I pray thee, one of these china jars, and 
take it to thee for thine own. If thou choosest 
well, it may be of more use to thee than thou 
wouldst suppose.” 

Then the young man examined the jars, which 
were highly ornamented with many and 
devices : but he chose one that was compara- 
tively plain; only it had a bunch of flowers 
painted on the front, round which was a pretty 
device in spots or circles of gold. 

Then said the Jew, ‘‘ My son, why have you 
chosen this jar, when there are others so much 
finer?” And the young man said, ‘‘ Bechuse 
the flowers please me, and I have a love for flow- 
ers.” Then said the Jew, ‘* Happy is he whose 
tastes are simple! Moreover, herein is a rare 
wisdom, and th 
most valuable of my possessions. This jar has 

roperties which I will further explain to thee. 
tt was given to me by a wise woman, subject to 
this condition, that I must expose it for sale from 
sunrise to sunset at the yearly fair. When I un- 
derstood this [ took counsel with myself how I 
should preserve it ; and I bought other china jars 
of more apparent value, and I marked them all 
with the same price. For I said within myself, 
‘There is no man who does not desire to get as 
much as he can for his money, therefore, from 
its contrast with these others, my jar is safe.’ 
And it was even so; for, truly, many have de- 
sired to buy the jar because of the delicate beauty 
of the flowers, if I would have sold it for less 
than others which seemed so much more valua- 
ble. Many times it has been almost gone, but 
when I have shown the others at the same price 
my customers have reviled me, saying, ‘ Dog of 
a Jew, dost thou.ask as much for this as for these 
others which are manifestly worth double?’ and 
they have either departed, cursing me, and tak- 
ing nothing; or they have bought one of the 
more elaborate jars at thesame price. For verily 
in most men the spirit of covetousness is stronger 
than the love of beauty, and they rather desire to 
get much for their money than to obtain that 
which is suitable and convenient. But in thee, 
O young man, I have beheld a rare wisdom. 
To choose that which is good in thine eyes, and 
suitable to thy needs, rather than that which 
satisfieth the lust of overreaching; and lo! what 
I have so long kept from thousands has become 
thine!” 

Then the young man wished to restore to the 
Jew the jar he valued so highly, and to choose 
another ; but the Jew refused, saying, ‘‘ A gift 
can not be recalled. Moreover, I will now ex- 
plain to thee its uses. Within the jar lies a toad, 
whose spit is poison. But it will never spit at 
its master. Every evening thou must feed it 
with bread and milk, when it will fall asleep ; 
and at sunrise in the morning it will awake and 
breathe heavily against the side of the jar, which 
will thus become warm. As it warms the flow- 
ers will blossom out and become real, and full 
of perfume, and thou wilt be able to pluck them 
without diminishing their number. Moreover, 
these twelve round spots of gold will drop off and 
become twelve gold pieces, which will be thine. 
And thus it will be every day. Only thou must 
thyself rise with the sun, and gather the flowers 
and the gold with thine own hands. Further- 
more, when the jar cools, the flowers and gilding 
will be as before. Fare thee well.” 

And even as he spoke the Jew lifted the huge 
crate of china on to his back, and disappeared 
among the crowd. 

All came about as the Jew had promised. As 
he had twelve gold pieces a-day, the young man 
now wanted for nothing, besides which he had 
fresh flowers on his table all the year round. 

Now it is well said, ‘‘ Thy business is my busi- 
ness, and the business of all besides ;” for every 
man’s affairs are his neighbors’ property. Thus 
it came about that all those who lived near the 
young man were perplexed that he had such 
beautiful flowers in all seasons; and esteemed it 
as an injury to themselves that he should have 
them and give no explanation as to whence they 
came. And it came to the ears of the king, and 
he also was disturbed. For he was curious, and 
fond of prying into small matters ; a taste which 
ill becomes those of high position. But the king 
had no child to succeed him ; and he was always 
suspecting those about him of plotting to obtain 
the crown, and thus he came to be forever pry- 
ing into the affairs of his subjects. 

Now when he heard of the young man who 
had flowers on his table all the year round he 
desired one of his officers to go and question him 
as to how he obtained them. But the young 
man contrived to evade his question, and the 
matter was at rest for a while. . 

Then the king sent another messenger, with 
orders to press the young man more closely ; and 
because the young man disdained to tell a lie, 
he said, ‘‘I get the flowers from yon china jar.” 

Then the messenger returned, and said to the 
king, ‘‘ The young man says that he gets the 
flowers from a certain china jar which stands in 
his room.” Then said the king, ‘‘ Bring the 
contents of the jar hither tome.” And the mes- 
senger returned and brought the toad. 

But when the king laid hold upon the toad it 
spat in his face; and he was poisoned and died. 
Then the toad sat upon the king’s mouth, and 
would not be enticed away. And every one 
feared to touch it because it spat poison. And 
they called the wise men of the council; and 
they performed certain rites to charm away the 
toad, and yet it would not come. 

But after three days the master of the toad 
came to the palace, and without saying who he 
was, he desired to be permitted to try and get 
the toad from the corpse of the king. And when 
he was taken into the king’s chamber he stood 
and beckoned to the toad, saying, ‘‘ The person 
of the king, and the bodies of the dead are sa- 
cred, wherefore come away.” And the toad 
crawled from the king’s face and came to him, 


ou hast gained that which is the 





and did not spit at him; and he put it back into | 


the jar. 

Then said the wise men, ‘*‘ There is no one so 
fit to succeed to the kingdom as this man is; 
both for wisdom of speech and for the power of 
command.” And what the, said pleased the 
people; and the young man was made king. 
And in due time he married an amiable and tal- 
ented princess, and had children. And he ruled 
the kingdom well and wisely, and was beloved 
till his death. 

Now when, after the lapse of many years, he 
died, there was great grief among the people, 
and his body was laid out in his own room, and 
the people were permitted to come and look 
upon his face for the last time. And among the 
crowd there appeared an aged Jew. And he 
did not weep as did the others; but he came 
and stood by the bier, and gazed upon the face 
of the dead king in silence. And after a while 
he exclaimed, and said, 

**Oh, wonderful spectacle! A man, and not 
covetous. A ruler, and not oppressive. Con- 
tented in poverty, and moderate in wealth. 
Elect of the people, and beloved to the end!” 
And when he had seid this, he again became si- 
lent, and stood as one astonished. 

And no one knew when ha.¢ame in, nor per- 
ceived when he departed... 

But when they came to search for the china 
jar, : was gone, and cuwd never afterward be 
found. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
THE CLAWS OF THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


Art length Obed prepared to leave Naples and 
visit other places in Italy. He intended to go 
to Rome and Florence, after which he expected 
to go to Venice or Milan, and then across the 
Alps to Germany. Two vetturas held the fam- 
ily, and in due time they arrived at Terracina. 
Here they passed the night, and early on the 
following day they set out, expecting to traverse 
the Pontine Marshes and reach Albano by even- 
ing. 
"hese famous marshes extend from Terracina 
to Nettuno, They are about forty-five miles in 
length and from four to twelve in breadth. 
Drained successively by Roman, by Goth, and by 
pope, they successively relapsed into their natu- 
ral state, until the perseverance of Pius VI. com- 
pleted the work. It is now largely cultivated, 
but the scenery is monotonous and the journey 
tedious. ‘The few inhabitants found here get 
their living by hunting and by robbery, and are 
distinguished by their pale and sickly appear- 
ance. At this time the disturbed state of Italy, 
and particularly of the papal dominions, made 
traveling sometimes hazardous, and no place was 
more dangerous than this. Yet Obed gave this 
no thought, but started on the journey with as 
much cheerfulness as though he were making a 
railway trip from New York to Philadelphia. 

About half-way there is a solitary inn, situated 
close by the road-side, with a forlorn and deso- 
late air about it. It is two stories high, with 
small windows, and the whitewashed stone walls 
made it look more like a lazaretto than any thing 
else. Here they stopped two hours to feed the 
horses and to take their déjeuner. The place 
was at this time kept by a miserable old man 
and his wife, on whom the unhealthy atmosphere 
of the marshes seemed to have brought a prema- 
ture decay. Obed could not speak Italian, so 
that he was debarred from the pleasure of talk- 
ing with this man; but he exhibited much sym- 
pathy toward him, and made him a present of a 
bundle of cigars—an act which the old man 
viewed, at first, with absolute incredulity, and at 
length with unutterable gratitude. : ; 

Leaving this place they drove on for about 
two miles, when suddenly the carriage in which 
Obed and the family were traveling fell forward 
with a crash, and the party were thrown pell- 
mell together. The horses stopped. No injury 
was done to any one, and Obed got out to see 
what had taken place. ‘The front axle was 
broken. 

Here was a very awkward dilemma, and it was 
difficult to tell what ought to be done. There 
was the other carriage, but it was small, and 
could not contain the family. The two maids, 
also, would have to be left behind. Obed thought, 
at first, of sending on his family and waiting; 
but he soon dismissed this idea. ‘For the pres- 
ent, at least, he saw that they would have to 
drive back to the inn, and this they finally did. 
Here Obed exerted all his ingenuity and all his 
mechanical skill in a futile endeavor to repair 
the axle. But the rough patch which he suc- 
ceeded at last in making was so inefficient that, 
on attempting to start once more, the carriage 
again broke down, and they were forced to give 
up this hope. 

Three hours had now passed away, and it had 
already grown altogether too late to think of try- 
ing to finish the journey. Again the question 
arose, what was to be done? To go back was 
now as much out of the question as to go for- 
ward. One resource only seemed left them, and 
that was to stay here for the night, and send 
back to Terracina for a new carriage. This de- 
cision Obed finally arrived at, and he communi- 
cated it to his valet, and ordered him to see if 
they could have any accommodations for the 
night. - 

The valet seemed somewhat alarmed at this 
proposal. 





**Tt’s a dangerous place,” said he. ‘‘The 
country swarms with brigands. We had better 
take the ladies back.” 

‘*'Take the ladies back!” cried Obed. ‘‘ How 
can we do that? We can’t all cram into the 
small carriage. And, besides, as to danger—by 
one time it’s as dangerous on the road as it is 
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**Oh no; travelers will be upon the road—” 

**Pooh! there’s no danger when one is inside 
of a stone house like this. Why, man, this 
house is a regular fort. Besides, who is there 
that would attack an inn ?” ; 

“The brigands,” said the valet. ‘‘ They're 
all repr 2H bape. about, and will be likely to 
pay a visit here. This house, at the best of 
times, does not have a good name.” 

‘* Well,” said Obed, ‘‘let them come on.” 

“*You forget, Sir,” said the valet, ‘that you 
are alone.” 

‘“Not a bit of it,” said Obed; ‘I’m well 
aware that I’m alone.” 

‘*But you're worse than alone,” remonstrated 
the valet, earnestly. ‘‘You have your family. 
That is the thing that makes the real danger ; 
for, if any thing happens to you, what will be- 
come of them ?” 

**Pooh!” said Obed; ‘‘there are plenty of 
‘ifs’ whenever any man is on the look-out for 
danger. Now, I ain’t on the look-out. Why 
should I trouble myself? Whenever any enemy 
shows himself I'll be ready. If a man is always 
going to imagine danger, and borrow trouble, 
what will become of him? This place seems to 
me the best place for the family now—far better 
than the road, at any rate. I wouldn’t have 
them dragged back to ‘Terracina on any account. 
It ll be dark long before we get there, and trav- 
eling by night on the Pontine Marshes ain’t par- 
ticularly healthy. There’s less risk for them 
here than any where else; so, young man, you'd 
better look up the beds, and see what they can 
do for us.” 

The valet made some further remonstrances ; 
he described the ruthless character of the Italian 
brigands, told Obed about the dangerous condi- 
tion of the country, hinted that the old man and 
his wife were themselves possibly in alliance with 
the brigands, and again urged him to change his 
plans. But Obed was not moved in the slightest 
degree by these representations. He had con- 
sidered it all, he said, and had made up his mind. 
As he saw it, all the risk, and all the fatigue too, 
which was quite as important a thing, were on 
the road, and whatever safety there was, whether 
from brigands or miasma, lay in the inn. 

The valet then went to see about the accom- 
modations for the party. They were rude, it is 
true, yet sufficient in such an emergency. The 
old man and his wife bestirred themselves to 
make every thing ready for the unexpected 
guests, and, with the assistance of the maids, 
their rooms were prepared. 

After this the valet drove back with the vettu- 
rino, promising to come as early as possible on 
the following day. 

During Obed’s conversation with the valet the 
ladies had been in the hotel, and had therefore 
heard nothing of what had been said. ‘They 
were quite ignorant of the existence of any dan- 
ger, and Obed thought it the best plan to keep 
them in ignorance, unless actual danger should 
arise. For his own part, he had meant what he 
said. He was aware that there was danger; he 
knew that the country was in an unsettled and 
lawless condition, and that roving bands of rob- 
bers were scouring the papal territories. From 
the very consciousness that he had of this danger, 
he had decided in favor of stopping. He believed 
the road to be more dangerous than the inn. If 
there was to be any attack of brigands, he much 
preferred to receive it here; and he thought this 
a more unlikely place for such an attack than 
any other. 

‘The warning of the valet made a sufficiently 
deep impression upon him to cause him to ex- 
amine very carefully the position of his rooms, 
and the general appearance of the house. The 
house itself was as strong as a fortress, and a 
dozen men, well posted, could have defended it 
against a thousand. But Obed was alone, and 
had to consider the prospects of one man in a 
defense. The rooms which he occupied favored 
this. ‘There were two. One was a large one at 
the end of the house, lighted by one small win- 
dow. This his family and Zillah occupied ; some- 
what crowded, it is true, yet not at all uncom- 
fortable. A wide hearth was there, and a blaz- 
ing peat fire kept down the chill of the marshy 
exhalations. Outside of this was a smaller room, 
and this was Obed’s. A fire was burning here 
also. A window lighted it, and a stout door 
opened into the hall. The bed was an old- 
fashioned four-posted structure of enormous 
weight. ; 

All these things Obed took in with one rapid 
glance, and saw the advantages of his position. 
In these rooms, with his revolver and his ammu- 
nition, he felt quite at ease.. He felt somewhat 
grieved at that moment that he did not know 
Italian, for he wished very much to ask some 
questions of the old inn-keeper; but this was a 
misfortune which he had to endure. 

As long as the daylight lasted Obed wandered 
about outside. Then dinner came, and after 
that the time hung heavily on his hands. At 
last he went to his room; the family had re- 
tired some time before. There was a good sup- 
ply of peat, and with this he replenished the fire. 
Then he drew the massive oaken bedstead in 
front of the door, and lounged upon it, smoking 
and meditating. 4 

The warnings of the valet had produced this 
effect at least upon Obed, that he had concluded 
not to go to sleep. He determined to remain 
awake, and though such watchfulness might not 
be needed, yet he felt that for his family’s sake 
it was wisest and best. ‘To sit up one night, or 
rather to lounge on a bed smoking, was nothing, 
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and there was plenty of occupation for his 
thoughts. 

- Time passed on. Midnight came, and no- 
thing had occurred. Another hour passed; and 
then another. It was two o'clock. 

About a quarter of an hour after this Obed 
was roused by a sudden knocking at the door of 
the inn. Shouts followed. He heard the old 
man descend the stairs. Then the door was 
opened, and loud noisy footsteps were heard en- 
tering the inn. 

At this Obed began to feel that his watchful- 
ness was not useless. 

Some time now elapsed. Those who had come 
were sufficiently disorderly. Shouts and cries 
and yells arose. Obed imagined that they were 
refreshing themselves. - He tried to guess at the 
possible number, and thought that there could 
not be more than a dozen, if somany. Yet he 
had acquired such a contempt for Italians, and 
had such confidence in himself, that he felt very 
much the same, at the prospect of an encounter 
with them, as a grown man might feel at an en- 
counter with as many boys. 

During this time he made no change in his 
position. His revolver was in his breast pocket, 
and he had cartridges enough for a long siege. 
He smoked still, for this habit was a deeply con- 
firmed one with Obed; and lolling at the foot of 
the bed, with his head against the wall, he await- 
ed further developments. 

At last there was a change in the noise. A 
silence followed; and then he heard footsteps 
moving toward the hall. He listened. The foot- 
steps ascended the stairs! 

They ascended the stairs, and came nearer and 
nearer. There did not seem to be so many as a 
dozen. Perhaps some remained below. Such 
were his thoughts. 

They came toward his room. 

At length he heard the knob of the door turn- 
ing gently. Of course, as the door was locked, 
and as the bed was in front of it, this produced 
no effect. On Obed the only etfect was that he 
sat upright and drew his revolver from his pock- 
et, still smoking. 

Then followed some conversation outside. 

Then there came a knock. 

‘* Who's there?” said Obed, mildly. 

‘¢ Aperite!” was the answer, in a harsh voice. 

** What ?” 

‘* Aperite. Siamo poveri. Date vostro ar- 

nto.” 

‘*Me don’t understand Jtalian,” said Obed. 
‘““Me American. Speeky English, and go to 
blazes !” 

At this there was a pause, and then a dull 
deep crash, as if the whole body outside had 
precipitated themselves against the door. 

Obed held his pistol quickly toward the door 
opposite the thinnest panel, which had yielded 
slightly to that blow, and fired. 

! 


Thrice!!! 

Three explosions burst forth. 

And then came sharp and sudden deep groans 
of pain, intermingled with savage yells of rage. 
There was a sound as of bodies falling, and re- 
treating footsteps, and curses low and deep. 

Loud outcries came from the adjoining room. 
The noise had awakened the family. 

Obed stepped to the door. 

**Don’t be afraid,” said he, quietly. ‘It’s 
only some brigands. But keep cool. J’// take 
care of you. Perhaps you'd better get up and 
dress, though. At any rate, keep cool. You 
needn’t bother as long as you've got me.” 





CHAPTER LXI. 
AT FLORENCE. 


AFTER her accident Hilda was carried to the 
nearest house, and there she recovered, after 
some time, from her swoon. She knew nothing 
of what Lord Chetwynde had thought and done 
during that time when she lay in his arms, and 
he had bent over her so full of pity and sorrow. 
Some time elapsed before she saw him, for he 
had ridden off himself to the nearest town to 
get a conveyance. When he returned it was 
very late, and she had to go to bed through 
weakness. And thus they did not meet until 
the following morning. 

When they did meet Lord Chetwynde asked 
kindly about her health, but evinced no stronger 
feeling than kindness—or pity. She was pale 
and sad; she was eager for some sign of ten- 
derness, but the sign was not forthcoming. 
Lord Chetwynde was kind and sympathetic. 
He tried to cheer her; he exerted himself to 
please her and to soothe her, but that was all. 
That self-reproach which had thrilled him as she 
lay lifeless in his arms had passed as soon as she 
left those arms, and, in the presence of the one 
absorbing passion of his soul, Hilda was no- 
thing. 

When they resumed their jcurney it was as 
before. He was courteous to an extreme. He 
anticipated her wishes and saw after her com- 
forts with the greatest solicitude, but never did 
he evince any desire to pass beyond the limits 
of conventional politeness. To him she was 
simply a lady traveling in his company, to 
whom he was under every obligation, as far as 
gratitude was concerned, or kindly and watchful 
attention, but toward whom no feeling of tendex- 
ness ever arose. 

He certainly neglected none of those ordinary 
acts of courteous attention which are common 
between gentlemen and ladies. At Milan he 
took her around to see all the sights of that 
famous city. The Breda Palace, the Amphi- 
theatre, above all, the Cathedral, were visited, 
and nothing was omitted which might give her 
pleasure. Yet all this was different from what 
it had been before. Since the accident Hilda 
had grown more sad, and lost her sprightliness 





and enthusiasm. On first recovering her senses 


she had learned about the events of that acci- 
dent, and that Lord Chetwynde had tried to 
bring her to life again. She had hoped much 
from this, and had fully expected when she saw 
him again to find in him something softer than 
before. In this she had been utterly disap- 
pointed. Her heart now sank within her, and 
scarcely any hope was left. Languid and dull, 
she tried no longer to win Lord Chetwynde by 
brilliancy of conversation, or by enthusiastic in- 
terest in the beautiful of nature and of art. 
These had failed once; why should she try 
them again? And since he had been unmoved 
by the spectacle of her lifeless forran—the narrow 
escape from death of one who he well knew 
would die to save him—what was there left for 
her to do? 

At length they resumed their journey, and in 
due time reached Florence. Here new changes 
took place. Their arrival here terminated that 
close association enforced by their journey which 
had been so precious to Hilda. Here Lord Chet- 
wynde of course drifted away, and she could 
not hope to see him except at certain stated in- 
tervals. Now more than ever she began to lose 
hope. The hopes that she had once formed 
seemed now to be baseless. And why, she 
asked herself bitterly—why was it so impossible 
for him to love her? Would not any other man 
have loved her under such circumstances ? 

At Florence Lord Chetwynde went his own 
way. He visited most of the places of interest 
in company with her, took her to the Duomo, 
the Church of Santa Croce, the Palazzi Vecchio 
and Pitti, walked with her through the picture- 
galleries, and drove out with her several times. 
After this there was nothing more to be done, 
and he was left to his own resources, and she, 
necessarily, to hers. She could not tell where 
he went, but merely conjectured that he was 
idling about without any particular purpose, in 
the character of a common sight-seer. 

Hilda thus at length, left so much to herself, 
without the joy of his presence to soften her, 
grew gradually hopeless and desperate; and 
there began to rise within her bitter feelings, 
like those of former days. In the midst of 
these her darker nature made itself manifest, 
and there came the vengeful promptings of 
outraged love. With her vengeance meant 
something more than it did with common char- 
acters; and when that fit was on her there came 
regrets that she had ever left Chetwynde, and 
gloomy ideas about completing her interrupted 
work after all. But these feelings were fitful, 
for at times hope would return again, and 
tenderness take the place of vindictiveness. 
From hope she would again sink into despair, 
and sometimes meditate upon that dark resolve 
which she had once hinted to Gualtier at the 
Hotel Gibbon. 

Amidst all this her pride was roused. Why 
should she remain in this position—a hanger-on 
—forcing herself on an unwilling man who at 
best only tolerated her? The only soft feeling 
for her that had ever arisen in his heart was 
nothing more than pity. Could she hope that 
ever this pity would change to love, or that even 
the pity itself would last? Was he not even 
now longing to get rid of her, and impatiently 
awaiting tidings of his Indian appointment? 
To go to India, she saw plainly, simply meant 
to get rid of her. This, she saw, was his fixed 
determination. And for her—why should she 
thus remain, so deeply humiliated, when she was 
not wanted ? 

So she argued with herself, but still she staid 
on. For love makes the proudest a craven, and 
turns the strength of the strongest into weak- 
ness; and so, in spite of herself, she staid, be- 
cause she could not go. 

Meanwhile the state of Lord Chetwynde’s 
mind was not by any means enviable. He 
found himself in a position which was at once 
unexpected and, to him, extremely embarrass- 
ing. Every feeling of gratitude, every prompt- 
ing of common generosity, compelled him to 
exhibit toward Hilda a greater degree of kind- 
ness than existed in his heart. The association 
of a long journey had necessarily thrown him 
upon her society, and there had been times 
when he had found her agreeable; there had 
also been that memorable episode when her 
poor, pale face, with its stain of blood over the 
white forehead, had drawn forth his deepest 
pity, and roused him to some approach to ten- 
derness. But with the occasion the feeling had 
passed; and the tenderness, born of so piteous 
a sight, returned no more. Her own dullness 
afterward deprived him even of the chance of 
finding her an agreeable companion. He saw 
that she was deeply melancholy. Yet what 
could he do? Even if he had wished it he could 
not have forced himself to love this woman, 
notwithstanding her devotion to himself. And 
this he did not even wish. Not all his sense of 
honor, not all his emotions of gratitude, not all 
his instincts of generosity, not even the remem- 
brance of his solemn promise to General Pom- 
eroy, could excite within him any desire that 
his heart might change from its affection and 
its longing for another, to yield that love to her. 

True, once or twice his heart had smote him 
as he thought of his utter coldness and want of 
gratitude toward this woman who had done so 
much for him. This feeling was very painful 
on that day of the accident. Yet it passed. He 
could not force himself to muse over his own 
shortcomings. He could not bring himself to 
wish that he should be one whit more grateful to 
her or more tender. Any thought of her being 
ever more to him than she was now seemed re- 
pugnant. Any wish for it was out of the ques- 
tion. Indeed, he never thought of it as being 
within the bounds of possibility. For behind all 
these late events there lay certain things which 
made it impossible for him, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ever to become fully reconciled toher. 





For, after all, in his cooler moods he now felt 
how she was associated with the bitterest memo- 
ries of his life. She it was who had been the 
cause, unwilling no doubt as he now thought, but 
still no less the cause of the blight that had de- 
scended upon his life. As that life had passed 
he could not help cursing the day when first 
General Pomeroy proposed that unholy agree- 
ment. It was this that had exiled him from his 
native land and would keep him an exile forever. 
It was this which denied to him the joys of vir- 
tuous love, when his heart had been filled with 
one image—an i which now was never ab- 
sent. Bound by the law to this woman, who 
was named his wife, he could never hope in any 
way to gain that other one on whom all his heart 
was fixed. Between him and those hopes that 
made life precious she stood and rendered those 
hopes impossible. 

‘Then, too, he could not avoid recalling his 
life in India, which she had tried to make, as 
far as in her lay, one long misery, by those 
malevolent letters which she had never ceased 
to write. Above all, he could never forget the 
horror of indignation which had been awakened 
within him by that last letter, and the fierce 
vows which he had made to be avenged on her. 
All this was yet in his memory in spite of the 
events of later days. True, she had relented 
from her former savage spirit, and had changed 
from hate to love. She had traveled far to save 
him from death. She had watched by him day 
and night till her own life well-nigh gave way. 
She had repented, and had marked her repent- 
ance by a devotion which could not be surpassed. 
For all this he felt grateful. His gratitude, in- 
deed, had been so profound and so sincere that 
it had risen up between him and his just hate, 
and had forced him to forgive her fully and free- 
ly, and to the ugtermost, for all that she had done 
of her own accord, and also for all of which she 
had been the accidental cause. He had lost his 
repugnance to her. He could now talk to her, 
he could even take her hand, and could have 
transient emotions of tenderness toward her. 
But what then? What was the value of these 
feelings? He had forgiven her, but he had not 
forgotten the past. That was impossible. The 
memory of that past still remained, and its re- 
sults were still before him. He felt those results 
every hour of his life. Above all, she still stood 
before him as the one thing, and the only thing, 
which formed an obstacle between him and his 
happiness. He might pity her, he might be 
grateful to her; but the intense fervor of one 
passion, and the longing desire to which it gave 
rise, made it impossible for her ever to seem to 
him any thing else than the curse of his life. 

At Florence he was left more to himself. He 
was no longer forced to sit by her side. He 
gradually kept by himself; for, though he could 
tolerate her, he could not seek her. Indeed, his 
own feelings impelled him to avoid her. The 
image of that one, who never left his memory, 
had such an effect on him that he preferred soli- 
tude and his own thoughts. In this way he 
could best struggle with himself and arrange 
his lonely and desolate future. India now ap- 
peared the one hope that was left him. There 
he might find distraction from troublesome 
thoughts in his old occupations, and among his 
old associates. He had bidden farewell to Chet- 
wynde forever. He had left the fate of Chet- 
wynde in the hands of his solicitors; he had 
signed away all his rights; he had broken the 
entail; and had faced the prospect of the ex- 
tinction of his ancient family. This resolution 
had cost him so much that it was impossible 
now to go back from it. The exhibition of Hil- 
da’s devotion never changed his resolution for 
an instant. The papers still remained with his 
solicitors, nor did he for one moment dream of 
countermanding the orders which he had once 
given. 

What Lord Chetwynde most desired was soli- 
tude.- Florence had been chosen by him as a 
resting-place where he might await letters from 
England about his Indian appointment, and for 
those letters he waited every day. Under these 
circumstances he avoided all society. He had 
taken unpretending lodgings, and in the Hotel 
Meubles, overlooking the Ponta della Trinita, 
he was lost in the crowd of fellow-lodgers. His 
suite of apartments extended over the third story. 
Below him was a Russian Prince and a German 
Grand Duke, and above and all around was a 
crowd of travelers of all nations. He brought 
no letters. He desired no acquaintances. Flor- 
ence, under the new régime, was too much agi- ‘ 
tated by recent changes for its noblesse to pay 
any attention to a stranger, however distinguished, 
unless he was forced upon them; and so Lord 
Chetwynde had the most complete isolation. If 
Hilda had ever had any ideas of going with Lord 
Chetwynde into Florentine society she was soon 
undeceived, when, as the days passed, she found 
that Florentine society took no notice of her. 
Whatever disappointment she may have felt, 
Lord Chetwynde only received gratification from 
this, since it spared him every annoyance, and 
left him to himself, after the first week or so. 

By himself he thus occupied his time. He 
rode sometimes through the beautiful country 
which surrounds Florence on every side. When 
weary of this he used to stroll about the city, 
along the Lungh’ Arno, or through the Casino, or 
among the churches. But his favorite place of 
resort was the Boboli Gardens; for here there 
was sufficient life and-movement to be found 
among the throng of visitors; or, if he wished 
seclusion, he could find solitude among the se- 
ques groves and romantic grottoes of this 
enchanting spot. 

Here one day he wandered, and found a place 
among the trees which commanded a view of 
one of the principal avenues of the gardens. In 
the distance there opened a vista through which 
was revealed the fair outline of Florence, with 
its encircling hills, and its gtorious Val d’Arno. 
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There arose the stupendous outline of Il Duomo, 
the stately.form of the Baptistery, the graceful 
shaft of the Campanile, the medieval grandeur 
of the Palazzo Vecchio ; and the severe Etruscan 
massiveness of the Pitti Palace was just below. 
Far away the Arno wound on, through the ver- 
durous plain, while on either side the hills arose 
dotted with white villas and deep green olive 
groves. 
Is there any view on earth which can surpass 
this one, where 
“Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her t eatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn and wine and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
as modern Luxury of Commerce born, 
And buried Learning rose, redeemed, to a new morn.” 


It was upon this scene that Lord Chetwynde 
was looking out, lost in thoughts which were 
sometimes taken up with the historic charms of 
this unrivaled valley, and sometimes with his 
own sombre future, when suddenly his attention 
was arrested by a figure passing along the path- 
way immediately beneath him. The new-comer 
was a tall, broad-shouldered, square-faced man; 
he wore a dress-coat and a felt hat; he had no 
gloves, but his thumbs were inserted in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat ; and as he sauntered along 
he looked around with a leisurely yet compre- 
hensive stare. Lord Chetwynde was seated in a 
place which made him unseen to any in the path, 
while it afforded him the fullest opportunities of 
seeing others. This man, who thus walked on, 
turned his full face toward him and disclosed the 
well-known features of Obed Chute. 

The sight of this man sent a strange thrill to 
the inmost heart of Lord Chetwynde. He here! 
In Florence! And his family, were they with 
him? And she—when he saw him in London 
he said that she was yet with him—was she with 
him now? Such were the thoughts which came 
to Lord Chetwynde at the sight of that face. 
The next instant he rose, hurried down to the 
path after Obed, who had strode onward, and 
catching his arm, he said : 

**Mr. Chute, you here! 
rive ?” 

Obed turned with a start and saw his friend. 

‘*Windham again!” he exclaimed, ‘‘by all 
that’s wonderful! But how did you get here?” 

‘*T? Oh, I’ve been here two or three weeks. 
But it doesn’t seem possible that it should really 
be you,” he added, with greater warmth than 
was usual to him, as he wrung Obed’s hand. 

‘¢Tt’s possible,” said Obed, with a character- 
istic squeeze of Lord Chetwynde’s hand, which 
made it numb for half an hour afterward. ‘It’s 
possible, my boy, for it’s the actual fact. But 
still, I must say, you’re about the last man I ex- 
pected to see in these diggins. When I saw you 
in London you were up to your eyes in business, 
and were expectin’ to start straight off and make 
a bee-line for India.” 

** Well, that is what I’m doing now; I’m on 
my way there.” 

“*On your way there? You don’t say so! 
But you'll stay here some time ?” 

“*Oh yes; I’ve some little time to spare. The 
fact is I came here to pass my leisuretime. I’m 
expecting a letter every day which may send me 
off. But it may not come for weeks.” 

*¢ And you're going back to India?” said Obed. 

“Yes.” 

“*T should think you’d rather stay home— 
among your friends.” 

** Well—I don’t know,” said Lord Chetwynde, 
with assumed indifference. ‘‘ The fact is, life in 
India unfits one for life in England. We get 
new tastes and acquire new habits. I never yet 
saw a returned Indian who could be content. 
For my part, I’m too young yet to go in for be- 
ing a returned Indian; and so after I finished 
my business I applied for a reappointment.” 

‘*There’s a good deal in what you say,” re- 
marked Obed. ‘Your British island is con- 
tracted. A man who has lived in a country like 
India feels this. "We Americans, accustomed as 
we are to the unlimited atmosphere of a bound- 
less continent, always feel depressed in a country 
like England. There is in your country, Sir, a 
physical and also a moral constraint which, to a 
free, republican, continental American, is suffo- 
cating. And hence my dislike to the mother 
country.” 

They walked on together chatting about nu- 
merous things. Obed referred once more to 
India. 

‘* It’s queer,” said he; ‘‘ your British Empire 
is so tremendous that it seems to cover the earth. 
After I left the States it seemed to me that I 
couldn’t go any where without seeing the British 
flag. There was Australia, a continent in itself; 
and Hong Kong; and India, another continent ; 
and Aden, and Malta. You have a small coun- 
try too, not much larger than New York State.” 

“Well,” said Lord Chetwynde, with a smile, 
‘¢ we once owned a great deal more, you know. 
We had colonies that were worth all the rest. 
Unfortunately those colonies took it into their 
heads to set up for themselves, and started that 
independent nation of the Stars and Stripes that 
you belong to. If it hadn’t been for that abom- 
inable Stamp Act, and other acts equally abom- 
inable, you and I might now be under the same 
flag, belonging to an empire which might set the 
whole united world at defiance. It's a pity it 
was not so. The only hope now left is that our 
countries may always be good friends, as they are 
now, as you and I are—as we always are, when- 
ever we meet under such circumstances as those 
which occurred when you and I became acquaint- 
ed. ‘ Blood is thicker than water,’ said old 'Tat- 
nall, when he sent his Yankee sailors to help 
Admiral Hope; and the same sentiment is still 
in the mind of every true Englishman whenever 
he sees an American of the right sort.” 

‘“*Them’s my sentiments,” said Obed, heartily. 


When did you ar- 
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“ And although I don’t generally hanker after 
Britishers, yet I have a kind of respect for the 
old country, in spite of its narrowness and con- 
traction, and all the more when I see that it can 
turn out men like you,” 

After a short stroll the two seated themselves 
in a quiet sequestered place, and had a long con- 
versation, Obed informed him of the many events 
which had occurred since their last meeting. ‘The 
news about Black Bill was received by Lord Chet- 
wynde with deep surprise, and-he had a strong 
hope that this might lead to the capture of Gual- 
tier. Little did he suspect the close connection 
which he had had with the principals in this 
crime. 

He then questioned Obed, with deep interest, 
about his life in Naples, about his journey to 
Florence, and many other things, with the pur- 

of drawing him on to speak about one whom 

e could not name without emotion, but about 

whom he longed to hear. . Obed’ said nothing 

about her; but, in the course of the conversa- 

tion, he told all about that affair in the Pontine 

Marshes, in which he recently vanished from 
view at a very critical moment. 

Obed’s account was given with his usual mod- 
esty; for this man, who was often so grandilo- 
quent on the subject.of his country, was very 
meek on the subject of himself, To give his own 
words would be to assign a very unimportant 
part to the chief actor in a very remarkable’ af- 
fair, so that the facts themselves may be more 
appropriately stated. ‘These facts Lord Chet- 
pe porn gathered from Obed’s narrative in spite 
of his extreme modesty. 

. After Obed’s shot, then, there had been silence 

for a time, or rather inaction among the assail- 
ants. The agitation of his family excited his sym- 
pathy, and once more he reassured them, telling 
them that the affair was not worth thinking about, 
and urging them to be calm, His words inspired 
courage among them, and they all arose and 
dressed. Their room was at the end of the build- 
ing, as has been said. Obed’s room adjoined it, 
andthe only entrance into their room was through 
his. A narrow passage ran from the central hall 
as far as the wall of their room, and on the side 
of the passage was the door which led into 
Obed’s. 


After putting some more peat on the fire, he 
called to his sister to watch at the window of her 
room, and then replenishing his pipe, and load- 
ing the discharged chambers of his revolver, he 
awaited the renewal of hostilities. The long si- 
lence that followed showed him that his fire had 
been very serious, and he began to think that 
they would not return. So the time passed un- 
til five o’clock came. The women in the adjoin- 
ing room were perfectly silent, but watchful, and 
apparently calm. Below there were occasional 
sounds of footsteps, which showed that the as- 
sailants were still in the place. ‘The excitement 
of the occasion was rather agreeable to Obed 
than otherwise. He felt that he had the advant- 
age in every respect, and was certain that there 
could not be very many assailants below. ‘Their 
long delay in resuming the assault showed that 
they were cowed. 

At last, however, to his intense gratification, 
he heard footsteps on the stairs. He knew by 
the sound that there could not be more than four, 
or perhaps six, When near his door the foot- 
steps stopped, “There was a momentary silence, 
and then suddenly’ a tremendous blow, and a 
panel of the door crashed in at the stroke of an 
axe, the head of which followed it. Quick as 
lightning Obed took aim. He saw. how the axe 
had fallen, and judged exactly the pgsition of 
the man that dealt the blow. He fired. °.A ‘shriek 
followed. That shot had told.’ Wild curses 
arose. There was a mad rush at the door, and 
again the axe fell. 

Once more Obed watched the fall of the axe 
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and fired; Again that'shot told. There were 
groans and shrieks of rage, and deep, savage 
curses. 

And now at last Obed -rose to the level of the 
occasion. He rapidly reloaded theemptied cham- 
bers of his revolver. Stepping to the door of the 
inner room he spoke some soothing words, and 
then hurrying back, he drew the ponderous bed- 
stead away. Outside he heard shuffling, as of 
footsteps, and thought they might be dragging 
away those who had been wounded last. All 
this had been done in a moment. To unlock 
the door, to spring forward with leveled pistol 
upon his assailants, was but the work of another 
moment, 

It was now dim morning twilight. 


j The scene 
outside was plainly revealed. 


There were three 
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men dragging away two—those two who had been 
wounded by the last shots. On these Obed sprang. 
One went down before his shot. The others, 
with a cry of terror, ran down the stairs, and out 
of the house. Obed pursued. ‘They ran wildly 
up the road. . Again Obed fired, and one wretch 
fell. Then he put the revolver in his pocket, 
and chased the other man. The distance be- 
tween them lessened rapidly. At last Obed came 
up. He reached out his arm and caught him by 
the collar. -With a shriek of terror the scoun- 
drel stopped, and fell on his knees, uttering frantic 
prayers for mercy, of which Obed understood not 
one word. He dragged him back to the house, 
found a rope in the stable, bound him securely, 
and put him in the dining-room.. Then he went 
about to seek the landlord. He could not be 











found. Both he and his wife had apparently 
fled. But Obed found something else. 

In’a lower room that opened into the dining. 
room were three men -on two beds, wounded, 
faint, and shivering with terror. - These were the 
men that had been wounded at the first attack. 
In the anguish of their pain they made gestures 
of entreaty, of which Obed took no notice. U 
stairs in the hall were those two whom he had 
struck with his last shots. There were no others 
to be seen, 

- After finishing his search, Obed went up the 
road, and carried back the man whom he had 


‘shot. - He then informed his family of the result. 


In the midst of their horror at this tragedy, and 
their joy at escaping from a -terrible fate, they 
felt a certain pity for these sufferers, wretches 
though they were. Obed shared this feeling. 
His anger had all departed with the end of the 
fight. He lifted one by one the wounded wretches, 
putting them on the beds in the rooms which he 
had hired. - Then he and his sister dressed their 
wounds. Thus the night ended, and the sun at 
last arose. 

» About two hours after sunrise it happened that 
a troop of papal gendarmerie came along. Obed 
stopped them, and calmly handed over the pris- 
oners to their care. They seemed bewildered, 


‘but took charge of them, evidently not at all 
comprehending ‘the situation. 


An: hour or so 
afterward the valet arrived with a fresh carriage, 
and after hearing Obed’s story with wonder he 
was able to explain it to the soldiers. : 

Obed then set out for Rome, and, after some 
stay, came on to Florence. 

Such was the substance of his story, 














-« PUNCTUAL.” 


As late I strolled through woodland ways 
I thought of those delightful days, 
The classic and the pleasant ; 
When gods disdained not upon earth 
To visit men of mortal birth, 
Nor more the peer than peasant. 


When as they took their daily walk, 
Oft deities stepped down to talk, 

If wanting conversation, 
With ramblers, such perchance as me; 
And dryads one might .always ‘see 
Beneath each ‘spreading canopy 

Of forest vegetation. 


A turn amid the leafy maze, 
Sudden there met my startled gaze 
A vision of such form and face, 

‘*Some nymph,” I said, ‘‘ or goddess ; 
Some dryad or some naiad fair, . 
Come with her form and radiance rare 
Unwary mortals to ensnare ; 

And yet that dainty bodice, 


** A trifle modern, and the hat— 

Did dryads wear such hats as that— 
Like as Champagne to Massic— 

When mortals they enticed to woo ?” 

The whole costume it struck me too 
Was exquisite, not classic! 


And did thosa nymphs divine produce 

From girdles made for dryad use 
‘Their delicate Geneva ; 

And restless glancing at it say, 

“*¢¢Punctual’ indeed! the old, old way, 
I never can believe a 


“Promise he makes; he’s always late. 

Punctual! it’s now far more than eight; . 

He said he would not make me wait. 
Punctual! it wouldn’t be him!” 

And then there came a look of joy 

O’er that fair face, meant not pour moi. 

“There is his boat, the dear old boy! 
My darling, yes, I see him!” 


GRACE, THE’LITTLE GLEANER. 
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ANGELS OF MERCY. 
A HARVEST HYMN FOR 1870. 
Fair moon, that o’er the golden grain 
Dost shed thy frost-like light ; 
On many a field of woe and pain 
Thou lookest down to-night. 


Amid the whispers of the grass 
seem to hear a cry; 
Amid the breezes as they pass 
A wail of agony. 


And then in fancy I behold 
That radiant span of light ; 

The vision Jacob saw of old, 
With angel-forms bedight. 


Kind messengers! they downward fly, 
nd on their red-cross shields 
They lay their Harvest tenderly, 
The fruit of those sad fields. 


These reapers joy, they do not sigh, 
As home to Heaven they haste ; 
For they have gathered thoughtfully 

Out of that grievous waste. 


HARPER'S 


ANGELS OF MERCY. 


And next, a sad, yet kindred band 
Glean what those bright ones. leave ; 

Kindred—because their angel-hand 
Bids Misery cease to grieve. 


Brave*hearts have come to help the brave, 
The weak bind up the strong; 

O God—whose arm is strong to save— 
Save Thou Thy world from wrong! 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


T used to be a maxim with the bar and with 

juries that ‘‘ facts can not lie,” and unfortu- 
nately it. has been at all times too evident that 
witnesses can and will lie, even upon oath, to 
suit their own selfish purpose, to save or shield 
their friends, or to escape the uncomfortable re- 
flection of having been accessory to the punish- 
ment of others. It was small wonder, therefore, 
that circumstantial evidence came to beconsidered 
as the best of all evidence, and to be preferred 
before direct testimony. The preference, how- 
ever, was founded on a fallacy, for though it is a 
truism that facts can not lie, yet facts may be so 
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represented and reported, even by trust-worthy, | 


honest witnesses, as to make the wrong appear 
right, and the right wrong. All we can possibly 
know of facts which go to make up circumstantial 
evidence must be derived either from our own 
perceptive faculties or from the reported percep- 
tions of other persons, and as each of these 
sources of information is vitiated with its peculiar 
possibilities of error, that is to say, both are sub- 
ject to deception or delusion, evidence built up 
of facts is as liable to.the chance of being falsely 
reported as is the evidence we call direct. More- 
over there is always the chance of the evidentiary 
facts, even when they are true and fairly reported, 
being misinterpreted, and thus leading to irra- 
tional and erroneous’ inferences.. There is a 
game, sometimes played at the fireside in winter, 
which well illustrates the change which facts or 
circumstances undergo in passing from one to 
another, even when they are transmitted and re- 
ceived in perfect good faith. It is called the 
game of tradition. A dozen or more persons 
are sitting round the hearth; the one at the ex- 
treme right, say, writes down a brief narrative 
of any description he chooses, and keeping the 
manuscript concealed, whispers the contents ver- 








batim to his neighbor; the hearer communicates 
it to his neighbor in the sate inaudible manner, 
and thus the tradition travels on until it has 
reached the last. member of the circle. The 
last player recites his version of the narrative 
aloud, and the original manuscript being read 
over, the two are compared together. The game, 
as may be easily imagined, is sufficiently amusing, 
as the most grotesque perversions of the facts 
sometimes appear, and proofs are not unfrequently 
adduced of the unconscious introduction of in- 
ferences utterly unjustifiable, where no inferences 
at all should have been drawn; and it is but 
seldom, indeed, if the tradition be of any length, 
that the deliverance of the last hearer of the nar- 
rative agrees substantially with the written rec- 
ord, while sometimes it is found to differ in toto 
in particulars which are of the very first import- 
ance. 

On the other hand, it is certainly no less a 
fallacy to assume that direct evidence is rad- 
ically stronger than circumstantie!. Even where 
there is no ground for suspecting the honesty 
and truthfulness of the witnesses, it is not un- 
common for them to err while desirous of testi- 
fying to the truth. No two persons can see the 
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same act or fact in precisely tlie same light, or 
will ever bring away the same impression from 
scenes they have witnessed together. ‘The tradi- 
tionary transformation in all cases of transmitted 
facts must begin somewhere, and it is therefore 
plain that the first retailer of the story may be as 
much implicated in the result as the last. The 
truth is, that it is impossible to institute any 
general comparison between the two species of 
evidence. Both kinds must stand for what they 
are worth, and the conclusion to be drawn from 
either will depend for its rightness upon the 
discriminating faculty of those whose function it 
is to administer equal justice. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. L. H.—The Orleans princes are a younger branch 
of the house of Bourbon, being the descendants of 
the Duke of Orleans (the younger brother of Louis 
XIV.), and the sons and grandsons of Louis Philippe. 
The Comte De Paris, the eldest grandson of Louis 
Philippe, is the head of the house of Orleans. 

R. T.—The articles which we publish from time to 
time in the Bazar on the care of the person contain all 
the information which we desire to give on the subject, 
and we can not spare room in this column for its fur- 
ther discussion. 

M. M.—Your friend can doubtless make an arrange- 
ment with some good dress-maker to teach her the 
trade, and we should certainly advise this course. 

Scnoo.-Ginu.—It is perfectly correct to put ‘* Miss” 
on your visiting cards. Whether it would be so to in- 
vite your former teacher, to cal) on you depends entire- 
ly on whether you wish to continue his acquaintance. 

Mrs. E. M. 8.—Our readers will be glad to know 
your method of cleansing Valenciennes lace without 
shrinking by using benzine, and rubbing with a soft 
cloth.—Several English works on illuminating have 
been published, among others, ‘‘ What Illuminating 
was,” and ‘* What Illuminating should be,” by Wyatt. 

Sunsorteer.—Our cut paper patterns are not given 
away with the paper containing the illustration, but 
are sold separately for 25 cents for an entire suit pat- 
tern, A single gored skirt or a sleeve pattern would 
cost that mvch at any pattern house. 

Youne Lavy.—The Trained Street Suit in Bazar No. 
40, Vol. ITI., is a model for a carriage costume in which 
to attend wedding receptions, and make ceremonious 
calls. 

Waneta.—Your sample is a worthless mixture of 
silk and cotton, sold through the country by peddlers 
for any thing they can get for it. Make it up as inex- 
pensively as possible with a slight train and basque. 
It will not do for the street, as rain and dust spoil it at 
once, 

ANonymous.—A stone-colored merino dress for a 
lady of thirty-five years should have a slight train and 
basque, trimmed with pleatings and velvet.—Read the 
suggestions in the correspondents’ column and the 
New York Fashions of the Bazar, the list and prices 
of dress goods, bonnets, and wraps, and you will dis- 
cover how to spend your $600 to the best advantage. 

Matiz Y.—Make your black silk sacque by pattern 
on page 617 of Bazar No. 89, Vol. III, Line with thin 
Florence silk, and as the weather grows colder inter- 
line with flannel. The scarlet twilled flannel sold for 
85 cents a yard is quite good enough for interlining ; 
fine opera flannel is only used when there is no silk 
lining.—For your gray checked silk dress use the beau- 
tiful cut paper pattern of the Trained Street Suit in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. III. Trim with black velvet edged 
with guipure lace, Tom Thumb fringe, or tiny pinked 
ruffies of the silk. 

Mrs. Howarv.—Your suggestions about the Irish 
poplin are good.—Make marquise puffs instead of 
ruffles on your green dress, and put black velvet be- 
tween.—See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. I. 

Hersy.—Leave your brown silk unaltered, and get a 
brown shawl costume for $15 to wear over it.—We will 
illustrate wraps and give patterns in an early Supple- 
ment. Save your cloth sacque until then.—Suits are 
most worn, but cloth sacques of the color of the suit 
are added in winter. You should have a large wrap 
for long drives in winter. Demi-lustrous silk is most 
worn. 

Mrs. G. D. W.—We shall soon give patterns of chil- 
dren’s clothing, and devote an article entirely to them. 

Sarau.—Bazar No, 25, Vol. III., contains a pattern 
of a cashmere over garment.—Make your gray Irish 
poplin by pattern of Sea-side Costume in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. III. Trim with black velvet. 

A Svunsoriser.—We have said again and again that 
we do not reply to questions about dress by mail. 
—The cashmere sacque on page 617 in Bazar No. 89 is 
just what you want. Sailor collars are not much worn. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 82, Vol. IIL, 
for directions about making alpaca suits. 

Jenniz.—The alpaca suit referred to above, in reply 
to “A Subscriber,” is what you want for an inexpensive, 
stylish dress. 

An O_p Reaper.—We can not give you the address 
you want in this column. 

Mrs, C. A. M.—Make your handsome Sardinian gray 
gros grain by cut paper pattern of Trained House Dress 
in Bazar No. 80, Vol. III. Trim with ruches of the 
silk of two or three different lighter shades, and edge 
with fringe or lace. 

L. C.—Any fancy store will stamp an Oriental pattern 
for braiding.—Gilt braid, black braid, and shaded colors 
are all used in black cashmere jackets.—Patterns of 
jackets are in Supplement of Bazar No. 39, Vol. IIL., 
and others will be given soon.—We charge 25 cents for 
cut paper patterns sent by mail to your address.—We 
have no cut patterns except those mentioned in our 
advertisement in Bazar.—There is no charge made for 
replies to correspondents. 

Bessrx.—Solid gray or brown, or else blue and green, 
or black and white long shawls are used for suits; but 
don't attempt to make one without having seen them. 
They cost as low as $10, but these are not very stylish. 
—A brown shawl over dress for $15 will be pretty with 
your brown alpaca, and will be useful over any dress 
of quiet color.—Keep your velvet talma until you see 
our mantle and cloak patterns.—Paisley shawls are not 
worn. indeed, shawl costumes are the only shawls 
seen on the streets.—A brown straw French turban 
should be worn with the costume above mentioned.— 
Basque belts may be worn without over-skirts or with 
them. 

Sryix.—Your wife’s green silk dress should have a 
demi-train, high corsage, and basque belt. Trim with 
raveled ruches of the silk of two or three lighter shades 
of green. 

Mintiz Q.—Make bias ruffles and marquise puffs of 
your striped poplin.—Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. IIL 
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B. F. C.—The cashmere suit on first page of Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. IIL, will suit a lady of fifty, if plainly 
trimmed with bias bands of corded silk. We will illus- 
trate a suit for an elderly lady soon. 

O. K.—An index to the Bazar will be furnished you 
gratis at this office or at any stationer’s.—Short curls 
behind the ear are fashionable, long Grecian curled 
chignons are worn in the evening.—It would be indec- 
orous, beyond question, to allow a gentleman to put 
his arm around your waist when “riding” with him. 
If you mean “driving,” it is equally improper.—We 
can give you no information about the book you men- 
tion. 

Czor..—You should have your Weeklies and Bazars 
bound.—Trim your blue and green poplin with green 
velvet bias bands and fringe. 

Buonvg G. B.—Your very pretty sample of Japanese 
silk wil! iook well made with a casaque and single skirt, 
trimmed with three bands of bias velvet of a darker 
shade.—Get plaid serges and merinoes for the girls’ 
school dresses; @ navy blue serge and a black and 
white plaid for your blonde; gayer plaid and maroon 
merino for the second. Make with basques and upper 
skirts, and trim with velvet ribbon. Get a black vel- 
veteen suit for your boy of seven.—We will give a 
wrapper pattern in an early Supplement. 

Inqureer.—Slash the skirt of your Swiss jacket, and 
trim with a pleated ruffle. Make the over-skirt with an 
apron front and straight back widths, draped, and 
trimmed with a ruffle. 

A. E. W.—We do not publish special patterns to 
please correspondents.—Solid colored sashes are more 
stylish than Roman ones. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


‘*T wave used my Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
eight years, without the slightest repairs, and it 
is in as good running order as the day it was 
bought. I have the first dozen needles that came 
with the machine, all complete except the wear. 
The coarse needle is worn nearly to the eye in 
doing all the coarse sewing. ‘The machine has 
been run nearly every day in the week.” —Mrs. 
P. S. Eipriver, Sharon Centre, N. Y. 





STAFFORD’S IRON AND SUL- 
PHUR POWDERS. 


Noruine builds up and strengthens the sys- 
tem like iron; nothing purifies the blood like 
Sulphur. Starrorp’s [ron AnD SuLPHUR Pow- 
DERS cure every blood disease the human flesh 
is heir to. Pimples, boils, or scrofulous sores 
disappear instantly ; female weakness and irreg- 
ularities corrected; dyspepsia, sick headache, 
etc., cured without fail. Cures in all cases 
guaranteed, or money returned. Sold by all 
druggists, and by Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale 
Druggists, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y.—[Com.] 











Corrine Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


JET JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY 
Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
REAL JET, comprising 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, &c, 
The Finest Jet Cameo Sets, 
Jet Cut-Bead Necklaces, 
All of the Latest Patterns, 











The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
§ delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





OR SALE.—A Ladies’ Furnishing Business, 

in a good location on Broadway. Stock and Fix- 

tures only—no good-will required. Call on or address 
Mrs. EDWARDS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Would be delighted with an ‘ Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
out-door use, $3 00; for the nursery, with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50. Sold by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.O0.D, Address A. H. SEAVER, 
P.O. Box 6182, New York City. 











For Marking Clothing, &c. Single, 35 cts., 4 
for $1; per doz., $225, by mail, paid; per grs., $22 50. 
‘*More convenient than Ink."—Amer, Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable for marking linen.” —Godey’s Lady's Book. 
A few more Agents wanted. 
Endelible Pencil Co., Norruamrron, Mass. 


ASK FOR 
HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Any Twenty Pieces mailed on receipt of $1 00. 
&@~ Please order by the Numbers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The cheap system of 
Music in the United States and Canada was 01 ated 
in the Fall of 1868 by BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, 
of the City of New York; and by 
Ten-Cent or Dime 





author of series. 

315. I Love the Merry Sunshine............8. Glover. 
814. Wings of a Dove............0eeeeeees Devereaux. 
318. Go-ahead Galop.............. ..... A. 8. Winkler. 
SED: DOO WG Soak. sc pee cc cssnces ...-.Blockley. 


311. My Gondola’s Wai ew Love..A. U. Hayter? 

310. The Bloom is on the Rye..... pins < bee do Bishop. 

309. Ere this Vast World was Made.........Bassfor 

308. In God we Trust. 

307. The Old Man's Home....... e avee Anne Fricker. 
..-- Rodwell. 








298. Had I a Boat............2.0+ 
297. [a See is Ours..........:....--.Moore. 
296. Why Don’t the Men Propose?...........Blewitt. 
295. a. Bid Me Forget Thee. 







293. Poor iS oss wo Mosbwedssceneoes well. 
292. We Met by Chance........ ecssccceecs so MOKOn, 
291, Merriest Girl that's Out.......... eceee ees Minasi. 
290. Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded ?.. .Moore. 
289. There’s not a JOy.....scccsccccsscee Carl Hause. 

. Those Flaxen Locks...............00- allmark. 
287. Last Link is Broken.................e00 Clifton. 
286. Meet Me by Moonlight.... . A, Wade. 
285. Old House at Home...... E. J. Loder. 
284. Switzer’s Song of Home Moscheles. 


280. Black-Eyed Susan. 
279. Red Coats, ........,..... 
Son Tom............ 





254. My ; 

253. Pensez 4 Moi, ma Chére Amie............ Brake. 
252. Nellie Waltz...........cccceseessesss-Dehnhoff. 
251. Widow Machree.......... bee cs'sid cies os oso aeIeere 
250, Mary, I Believed Thee True..............Moore. 
249. Health to Bonnie Scotland..............se.+ Lee. 
248. Myrtle Schottische..... tie chou +++-.Wm. Millard. 
247. Fair Rosabelle........ eoseae ode sncceet songdMhe, 
246. So Lonely............ coaovee -.-Butler. 





245. Marseilles Hymn....... ae 
244. Bessie, the Sailor’s Wife.. 
243. Twilight Dews. 
242. Bird of Liberty.............es+eeccecee. olden. 
241. Wilt Thou say Farewell, Love? 

240. Oft in the Stilly Night...................-Moore. 
239. Last Rose of Summer. 

288. What Need have I the Truth to Tell?...Claribel. 
237. Hurrah for the Bonnets o' Blue.... 


286, Ever of Thee............- cenein -....Foley Hall. 
235. Eve’s Lamentation...........e.sceseceeeee- Ming. 
234. Live in My Heart...........0.ec00. éoeeaga Lover. 
233. The Carrier Pigeon........ ApS By Moran. 
232. The Fait ORcebitrespae esasmunes poses er. 
231. Believe Me if all Those Endearing....Stevenson. 


230. Love Was Once a Little Boy. 


. Here We Meet Too Soon to Part........ Rossini. 
228. Dashing White Sergeant...............+. Bishop. 
227. Birks of Aberfeldy. : 

226. Passed Away........ egaekess + seseeess Kennedy. 
225. Tapping at the Garden Gate. 

224.-T'd be a Butterfly... ....cccccccvccscoce +» Bayly. 
228. Smile, Bonnie Lassie........ x eee 5 









219. My Heart and Lute Moore 
218. Gaily Through Life............seseseeeess Linley 
217. Allan Water........2..0 coc .C. E. Horn. 
216. Thou art Gone from My Gaze............ Linley. 
215. Canadian Boat Song........ ..-.-Moore. 
214, Maid of Athens............. ...-Kiallmark, 
213, Forget not Your Kathleen............ S. W. New. 
212. Little Nell......... re or ....-Linley. 
211. Dutchman's Leetel Dog. 

Rar eer giadve eben ete Balfe. 
209. I saw Esau Kissing Kate.............+0. Davies. 

Address . 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now ge arn Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrsr & Broruers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


go 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 














Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened 
a New Invoice of 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
striped, plain, and filled centres, in new designs and 
coloring, at extremely low prices. 
Also, an elegant assortment of 
ROMAN STRIPED FALL SHAWLS. 


Paris and Domestic 
FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS, 
in Velyet, Silk Plush, Astrakhan, and Cloth. 


LADIES’ EMBR'D BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
in great variety. 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ FALL AND WINTER 
SUITS, 
in new patterns and textures, just imported. 


A choice line of 
PARIS-MADE RECEPTION AND WALKING 
DRESSES, 
the latest designs and elegantly trimmed. 
Also, 
A Large Stock of Domestic-made HATS, 
at extremely attractive prices. 
PARIS AND DOMESTIC MADE BONNETS AND 
HATS, 

trimmed and untrimmed, fall styles, just received. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corner Nineteenth St., 
Have now open a Full Line of Goods, AT RETAIL, 
in the following Departments: 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS AND SATINS, 
RENCH DRESS GOODS 
ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, AND IRISH POPLINS, 
in all the New Shades of the Season. 
LACES, PARIS EMBROIDERIES, AND HDKFS. 
BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS. 
COLORED AND BLACK BONNET AND 
TRIMMING VELVETS. 
COLORED AND BLACK RIBBON VELVETS. 
INDIA CAMEL'S- HAIR SHAWLS, 
BROCHE AND FANCY SHAWLS. 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND CLOAKINGS. 
WHITE GOOD8, LINEN GOobs, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Youths’ 
Furnishings, Hosiery, Undergarments, and Gloves. 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ Outfitting Department. 
The attention of rictow, og and our Customers 
is called to the above IMPORTATION, comprising all 
the “NOVELTIES” produced this season, and form- 
ing the finest selection yet offered, and at the most 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


T JACKSON'S, No. 729 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Waverley Place. 
BLACK FALL FABRICS FROM AUCTION. 
The Largest and Best Assortment ever offered. 
PRICES GU. 








Bombazines,. Parisiennes, Tamise Cloth, Henrietta 
Cloth, Delhi Poplins, Empress, Velours, Cashmeres, 
Merinoes, Silks, Alpacas, in all the most desirable 
brands. Paris Mourning and Imperial Brilliante Cloth; 
new materials, Second-Mourning Poplins, Shawls, 
Veils, Crapes, &c. 

Particular | attention is called to our Silks at $2 and 


50 per yard. ; 
nie aad Bonnets ready made. Mourning orders 
executed in a few hours. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapxp To Fir any 
Fieure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACI 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTEEN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT..... doses No. 22 








TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... “ 24 
WALKING SUIT ...........2ccceeeeees + 26 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... ote 
TRAINED HOUSE -DRESS...........-+ os 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME. .........--++++ Sue 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT.........--- “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS... sce ° SS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.......++++-- “ 40 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(KANTEELL'S 
NEW 
BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 
239 & 241 FOURTH AVENUE, 


New York. 
ia am 





Between 19th & 20th Sts., 


ARIS MiLLINERY.—Est’. 1841. 
Mur. FERRERO, pe 6 orga wed ge 
hand an elegant and varied assortment ¢ 
pe oad leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 








60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness, Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
\ + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





SiLK- FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 
pearance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 


lack, which we warrant t toretain. Being made 
of the very finest material, they positively excel 
all other Miohairs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in ali the lending, cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 











| Picvetamed & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “C" FOR $125. 
2 Flannel Bands................ @ $0 75....$1 50 
© BESTOW CORts. 6occ ocescciccces @ 300.... 600 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr'd....... @ 600....10 00 
errr rere. @ 22....450 
bas 6. Peete: ..60s5 @ 350.... 700 
6 Linen Shirts.................. @ 150.... 900 
6 Night Dresses.,.........c.ce- @ 260....15 00 
- @ 600....12 00 
as 8 50....21 00 
Robe 10 00 
1 Basket, —— furnished............. 10 00 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes........... @ 75.... 450 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl..............cceeee- 750 
FFE BW GOs eccccccicccccccccccscesccs 7 00 
$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





NILSSON BOUQUET. 





THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDEERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
335 Broadway (Room 18), New York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1870, 


ConTENTS : 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
IL.ustrations.—Empioyment Committee.—Li- 

brary, Young Men's Christian Association Build- 
ing, ew York.—Lecture-Room.—Reading-Room. 
—Gymnasium.—Pacitic Railroad Mission.—Street- 
Preaching.—‘‘ He who draws that Card will hold 
the best Hand he ever held in his Life.” 

MORNING-GLORIES. 

SIX WEEKS IN FLORIDA. 

Itiusrrations. — White Sulphur Springs, Old 
Enterprise.—Green Cove Springs.—Picolata.—St. 
Augustine.—Old City Gateway, St. Augustine.— 
Old Spanish Fort, St. Augustine.—Spanish Fort at 
Matanzas Inlet.—Street Scene, St. Augustine.— 
The Cathedral.—‘‘ Los’ his Strap.” 


HOW SHARP SNAFFLES GOT HIS CAPITAL 
AND WIFE. 





In.ustrations.— The Big Lie.”—‘ ‘But you 
don’t obzarve,’ says he.”—‘* Look at me, Merry 
Ann. Does I look like a Man?"—‘ Before I 
knowed whar I was, I was Twenty Feet in the 
Air."—" Thar’s Capital !"—“It’s a Bonny Fodder 
‘Signmeant ! "—* Look agin, and tell me what you 
obzarves.”—“T puts in betwixt ’em, and I takes 
the Old Bachelor by his Coat-collar,” &c. 

THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. By Annie Tuomas.— 
(Concluded.) 
THE DETECTIVE.—A Tate or THE OLp Watton 

OUSE. 

IttusTRaTions.—The Old Walton House. — 
“Great God, he is dead!” he muttered, as he 
gazed upon the fearful spectacle. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XI. Barrizs anp Vi0- 
TORY. 

ItLusTRaTions.—The Retreat of the Austrians. 
—A Slight Pleasantry.—Frederick and the Old 
Dessauer. — Frederick at the Dying Bed of M. 
Duhan. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE. 
With an Illustration. 

THE JESSOPS' WISH. 

THE SACRED FLORA.—(Part I.) 

ANNE FURNESS. By tHe Avrnor or “Mase.’s 

Proeress,” “ Veronioa,” &c. 

MADAME MERE. 

THE FAUN OF PRAXITELES. 

AN 5 ~ nae By twe Avtuor or “ Guy Livivestong,” 
cs 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECOKD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


—_—_—— or? 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Magazrnz, One Copy for One Year...... 
Werkty, One Copy for One Year...... 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year...... 
Harrer’s Macazinz, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


Trade-Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granvr Ducuessz, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Cuinzsge Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London, 


EDWARD GREEY & CO, 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 
P.0, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 

in perfection of work, 

strength aud beauty of 

stitch, durability of 

=a construction, and ra- 
5 pigs of motion, 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 

New York. 

















“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 








A ig J en and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refinement.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

It is, without question, the be a best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 


PusiisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail postage prepaid, ay part of the 


my 
Oni States, on receipt of $1 00 








Beautities the Compass by removing Pimples and 
all other Disagreeable Disorders of the Skin. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


PLoominaros NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
reens, Rootgrafts, me Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
srocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. ‘All 

at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Il. 








$500 Rewaxrp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
F |of Catarrh which he can not 


cure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Picrce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 











GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
ores of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


“THE LITERARY WORLD:” | 


A Sixteen-page Monthly Paper. Reviews of all lead- 
ing New Books; Literary News; a complete Month- 
ly List of American Publications. Firry Cents rer 

KAR. Sample Ci Seven Cents. 8. R. CROCKER, 
Publisher, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














I WAS cured of DEAFNESS and CATARRH 
fi 


by a simple remedy, and will send the receipt 
ree. zs. M. C. LEG - 


Hoboken, N. J. 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MA NE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 








burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


te The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. es 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. cm 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act iepostng Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a — Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Svo; Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. ‘Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


reached at 
WV. Robert- 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Drxon, Author 
of ‘“*Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
neg Queen of Holland, Mother of ‘Nai oleon III. 
y Joun S.C. Asnorr, Author of “The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories.) 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 

Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr.Gzorex Hesexirr. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenzir, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. ith upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


OO —— 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
‘Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “* Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of ‘Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “‘A First Friendship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. aa 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
ae Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 

reen Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 


Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.—W hite Lies.—Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERAY'’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. ’ 


Ss Vanity Tule Pentoeatt he Virginians.—T he 


—T he tures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. ” ™ 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ea 

VERONICA. _ By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
— ‘*Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. aS 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ws. M. Baxze, Author 
of “‘ Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. as 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rontnson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘“‘ Poor Humanity,” Mattie: 
aStray,” ‘‘Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
**No Man’s Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Onreuant, Author of 
‘* Agnes," ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” ‘“ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wiixte Cottts, Author of 
* Armadale,” “Moonstone,” ‘‘No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. _By W111.1am Bao, Author of “In Silk 
4ctire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 





Pays WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 
th AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 





CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or S‘l’. LOUIS, Mo. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


=e 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly. 


Haxrrer’s Weexny is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Wrexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence, 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wrrxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Haxrver’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers = by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of * Cord and Creese,” ** The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The Forty-first Volume of the Magazine closes with 
the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's Macazing contains from fifty'to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 














TERMS for eaieas ye WEEKLY, and 
1 


Harrrn’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harren’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werktiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine In Harper's Pertoproats. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Ocroper 8, 1870, 








FACETIZ. 
A FATHER was question- 
ing his ee — 
ome on nm 
of Sacred rit in esis 
descriptive of the construc- 


m of the ark. 

“How was light admit- 
ted into the , 28 glass 
was then unknown ?” que- 
ried papa of one of the 


misses. 
“Oh, Noah just lighted 
the gas.” 
a 
Mr. Malaprop lately call- 


ed the attention of some 
visitors to a showy carpet 





A Vauvasir Woop-cur. 
—There is said to be a pa- 

r in Philadelphia which 
as one wood-cut, which is 
used for every face. It was 
engraved originally (says a 
Boston paper) to represent 
Arthur Spring; but the 
- rietor liked it so much 
hat he determined to keep 
it on hand, and run it into 
the paper whenever any 
bw f else was hung, or 
died, or was elec or 
made a speech. And so 
every time a portrait was 
wanted this wood-cut was 
altered to fit it. First the 
hat was cut down; then 
the nose was chiseled into 
various shapes; then the 
eyes were gouged a little; 
then the head was altered. 
and the cheeks hollowe 
out. It never, at its best, 
looked like any human be- 
ing that had ever existed in 
this wide world; but that 
made no difference, for the 
sone always jammed 
t right in every time, with 
a fresh name and a bio- 
graphical sketch. It has 
served already for James 
Buchanan, Jeft Davis, Gen- 
era] Grant, Probst, Susan 
B. Anthony, Mayor Fox 
Senator Revels, Artemus Ward, Dan- 
iel in the Lions’ Den, Winnemore, 
Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, Risto- 
ri, Asa Packer, Governor Curtin, the 
late Emperor Napoleon, Count Bis- 
marck, and a score or two others. 
It is somewhat rusty now, the old 
wood-cut is; but the owner clings 
to it with an unalterable affection; 
and the first time any body does any 
thing alarming it will go in again 
with a new sketch. his won't 
make so much difference now, be- 
cause the block is very much worn, 
and when the picture is pee you 
can’t tell, to save your 1 fe, whether 
it was intended for a man’s face or 
for a study of a monsoon in the 
Desert of Sahara. 

—_—_—~——_—_. 

Reason ror Gioom.—A school- 
girl, in writing to her mother, says: 
‘I get alung nicely with all my 
teachers except Miss ——; but } 
don’t blame her, because she acci- 
dentally shot the young man she 
was engaged to, and it naturally 
makes her feel kind of cross, espe- 
cially on cloudy days.” 


—_———_>___——_ 

It is related that as some friends 
of Campbell, the author of “‘ Hohen- 
linden,” were leaving his rooms aft- 
er a late supper, one of the number 
had the misfortune to fall down a 
long flight of stairs. The poet, 
alarmed by the noise, opened the 
door and aren, 

“What's that ?” 

“Tis I, Sir, rolling rapidly,” was 
the immediate response. 

-_-———_—_ 

Tue Bes Surersepep.—It has been 
scientifically discovered that we have 
no further use for the “little busy 
bee,” as honey can be made better 
and cheaper by a new process. Bees 
must go into some other business, 


PuorocRaPHEr. “ How would 


Srrrer. “Well, I think I should Look Best in a Vinegarette.” 
[But she only meant “Vignette.” 













THE CARTE BEFORE THE HORSE. 
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WHAT NEXT, INDEED! 


GRATEFUL ReciPIENT. “Bless you, my Lady! May we Meet in Heaven!” 
HavucGuty Donor. ‘‘Good Gracious! Drive on, Jarvis!” 


[She had evidently read Dr. Fohnson, who “ didn’t want to meet certain people any where.” 
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RATHER AWKWARD FOR MAMMA. 


Doctor’s Wire. “‘Why do you not send for my Husband, Dear, if you feel unwell?” . ” 
DisGusTINGLy ForwARD CHiLp. ‘Oh, Pa says it is generally EaSier to get rid of the Disease than of the Doctor, if you once get him in the house ? 
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THE NEWS. 

ou like to be Taken, Madam?* Once. “Well, what's the News?® 

y i the French have beaten the Prussians, and Both have Killed more than ea 
pected there every Moment. etc., etc.” 






‘ed the 


ACCOMMODATING. 

Lapy. “ Before I engage 
you I should like to know 
what your religion is.” 

Coox. ‘*Oh, ma’am, I al- 
ways feels it my duty to 
of the same reheon as the 
family I’m in.” 

————— 

Aw Orr-HANDED FELLow 
—One who has lost both 
of his arms. 

ee 
THE BLESSINGS OF 
NEUTRALITY. 


I 


J 


1. The fret blessing of 
being a neu wer is to 
be subjected. poy uan- 
tity of abuse from both 

sae : 


2. Especially from that _ 
side which is getting the 
worst of it. 

3. Not fo: 


aries of the belligerent na- 
tions. - 

5. That in some cases the 
arrest shall be followed by 
shooting-matches, the sub- 
jects of the said neutral 
power forming the target. 

6.-Or hanging them. 

%. That the neutral 
power shall attempt to me- 
diate between the two bel- 
ligerents it shall be told to 
mind. its own business by 
both sides. 

8. That it shall be threat- 
ened with ultimate demoli- 
tion by both belligerents 
when their present slaugh- 
ter-party is over. 

9. That taunts of cow- 
ardice and ingratitude shall 
also be hurled. by. both bel- 
ligerents at the neutral 
power, who shall meekly 
put up with the same. 

10. That the neutral pow- 
er shall be reques by 
one of the belligerents to 
violate its own laws for 
the benefit of the said bel- 
ligerent, and the consequent disad- 
vantage of the other. 

11. That upon its refusal so to do 
it shall also be threatened with anni- 
hilation at the conclusion of the war. 

12, and lastly. That the only real 
blessing of the neutral power is the 
fact that it is not at war, and has 
the privilege of thinking how much 
better it is off than those who are. 
——.>———_—— 


PROFITABLE BOOK-KEEPING. 


“Who has bought the handsome 
saddle, John ?” inquired a saddle and 
harness maker, some time ago, of his 
foreman, upon coming into the shop 
and finding that a very handsome 
new saddle had disappeared 

“¢Indeed I can not tell who it was, 
and the worst of it is, it has not been 
paidfor. Iwas very busy this morn- 
ing, when a gentleman came in, ask- 
rice of it, told me to charge 
it to account, threw it into his 
vehicle, and drove off before I could 
ascertain his name. -Iam sure, how- 
ever, he is one of our customers, for 
he has frequently bought articles 
here before.” i 

“That’s rather a puzzling case, 
really,” said the master, scratching 
his head, “‘and some mode must be 
devised to find out the purchaser, 
and get the pay for the saddle. Ay, 
T have it, John! Charge every one 
of our custemers, who have accounts 
open, with the saddle; those who 
didn’t get it will, of course, refuse to 
pay, and in that way we shall reach 
the right one.” 

John did as he was ordered. A few 
weeks after the Christmas bills had 
been sent out the foreman was in- 
terrogated as to whether he had suc- 
ceeded in finding out the purchaser. 

“Tt is impossible to say, Sir,” he 
answered, ‘‘ for about forty have paid 
for it without saying a word.” 
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N . “Well, Tr , t Battle, and the Prussians have Beaten the French, and 
IECE. ell, Uncle,-I’ve read all the Papers, and I find there’s been ok go i er Pace can mot be Talety aed King Wilkens ie 





